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I 


THE political, legal and economic order created by the First World War 
has been destroyed by the second. Nowhere is the work of destruction 
more evident than in Eastern and Central Europe. Perhaps the greatest— 
and certainly the most difficult—task of the peacemakers last time was 
to establish new frontiers between Germany and her eastern neighbours 
in reasonable conformity with natural justice, with the rule of law, with 
pledges given, and with general and particular interests. Populations of 
different nationality were so intermingled that ideal frontiers were 
impossible frontiers. Many Germans had to come under Polish rule, 
and many Poles under German. It could not be helped, for in those days 
the forcible eviction of millions of men, women and children from their 
homelands was not to be thought of—to-day it has not only been thought 
of, it is being done. 

When the true sentiments of a population were in doubt after the 
First World War, the peacemakers, true to their own declared principles, 
held plebiscites—in Upper Silesia, for example—and drew frontiers with 
the greatest regard for the right of self-determination. 

President Wilson had declared, in his Thirteenth Point, that Poland 
should have access to the sea. To this point the Western Allies pledged 
themselves. But the ancient and beautiful city of Danzig, on the mouth 
of the Vistula, then the only possible outlet for Poland, was inhabited by 
Germans. It could not, therefore—at least not according to the ethical 
standards that prevailed in those days—be assigned to Poland. A com- 
promise which, on the whole, worked well and did justice to all parties, 
was found. Danzig was made a Free State under Articles 100-108 of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The harbour gave Poland the promised access 
to the sea, and the Danzigers retained their liberties. They took pride 
in their new international status and lived at peace with the Poles. 

But some populations had perforce to live as minorities under alien 
tule. To give them some defence against unfair discrimination, particular 
agreements were embodied in the general treaties of peace. These 
agreements, known as Minorities Treaties, were not as effective as had 
been hoped, but they did enable the national minorities to submit their 
ease at Geneva, they did exercise a limited restraining influence on the 
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majorities, and they did associate these minorities with the rule of law 
in Europe. Nine ite 

lf we compare the Declaration signed at Potsdam by the representa- 
tives of Great Britain, the United States and Russia on August 2nd, 1945, 
with the Treaty of Versailles, we shall at once see how steep has been the 
descent from principles which were the flower of the liberal European 
spirit. And if we examine the realities which were partly sanctioned at 
Potsdam and are partly the consequence of what was agreed upon at 
Potsdam, realities for which, in any case, the three great Allies are 
responsible, we shall see the ruin of what their predecessors achieved and, 
beyond this, human tragedy of such a kind that a British officer, who 
has seen it for himself, has described Eastern Germany, including the 
city of Danzig, as a gigantic Belsen. 

The agreement signed at Potsdam refers to the ‘ former Free City of 
Danzig.’ This is the first official intimation that the status, conferred 
upon Danzig after the First World War, has been annulled. If we ask 
how the representatives of the three Great Powers could presume the 
obliteration of what was a European State, recognised as such by all the 
States of the world, and enjoying rights that were guaranteed by the 
League of Nations, we are at a loss for an answer. When and by what 
process did this State, which never declared war on the Allies, which was 
never a belligerent, cease to exist? By what right were its subjects 
deprived of their former status and by what right has their new status, 
whatever it may be, been inflicted upon them (presumably they are to 
become subjects of the new German State which has not, as yet, come 
into existence) ? 

The Declaration signed at Potsdam also refers to the ‘removal’ of 
‘Germans’ from Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. The word 
‘ Poland,’ presumably, means not only the territory of the Polish Republic, 
minus those eastern provinces which have been annexed by Russia, but 
those territories east of the Rivers Oder and Neisse, which were part of 
the German Republic and have been awarded to Poland against the 
wishes of the legitimate Polish Government which, on behalf of the Polish 
nation, never claimed more than East Prussia and Upper Silesia, and 
specifically declined any further annexations. The inhabitants of these 
territories are to be ‘ transferred "—that is to say, evicted—not only 
against their own wishes, but also in conformity with an award which 
the supposed beneficiary did not want, and for very good reasons. 

With regard to the ‘Germans’ of Czechoslovakia, they are not 
Germans at all. Those Germans who were sent to Czechoslovakia as 
administrators, overseers, police, and so on, under Hitler, departed long 
ago. The Germans referred to in the agreement are the Austrians of the 
Sudetenland. They are called Sudeten Germans, but the appellation, 
German, is linguistic, not national. They have resided in the Sudetenland 
for centuries. Before the First World War they were subjects not of the 
German Empire but of the Dual Monarchy, and afterwards they became 
subjects of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
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With respect to the ‘Germans ’ of Hungary, they too were subjects 
of the Dual Monarchy. To evict them and transfer them to Germany 
is to rob them of their all and exile them to a foreign land. But it is not 
with these that we are here concerned, we are concerned with the present 
tragedy of three distinct peoples: The Danzigers, the Austrians of the 
Sudetenland, and the Germans proper of the territories that lie between 
the Oder and the old Polish frontier. 

Our information with regard to this tragedy is based on abundant 
evidence. We have, in our possession, seventeen statements by eye- 
witnesses of what happened in Danzig after the Russians took the city, 
first-hand and detailed reports by two British officers, one of them a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons (Edin.), a detailed report by a 
British Officer who made a tour of enquiry in the Sudetenland during 
the month of September, and numerous reports by clergy, doctors, and 
others who witnessed the flight of men, women and children from the 
territories assigned to Poland and from the Sudetenland. We also have 
many photographs showing the condition in which many of the children 
reached Berlin. 

The evidence will reveal one of the greatest tragedies in our time. It 
also shows that the particular agreement, embodied in the general Declara- 
tion signed at Potsdam, that the ‘transfers . . . should be effected in 
an orderly and humane manner ’ has not been carried out. 


I 


Danzig was taken and sacked by the Russians on March 27th. The 
greater part of the city had been destroyed by bombing and by artillery 
fire. About a third of the central area was standing. The Germans, on 
leaving, ordered a general evacuation, but the Danzigers, for the most 
part, were convinced that the Allies would re-establish the city as a 
Free State. They had been confirmed in this belief by broadcasts from 
London. That is why so many disobeyed the German orders and awaited 
the Russians, while taking shelter. Their numbers were greatly increased 
by refugees from the surrounding country. 

The Russians entered every shelter, cellar and basement and, under 
menaces, demanded and took watches, rings, and other valuables. Nearly 
all the women were raped—amongst the victims were old women of sixty 
or even sixty-five and girls of fifteen or even twelve. Many were raped 
ten, twenty or thirty times. Most of those that suffered in this way 
contracted venereal disease. All the houses left standing were ransacked— 
according to one eye-witness, the Russians gave orders that the doors 
should remain unlocked. Furniture, wireless sets, pianos, sewing- 
machines, and so on, were taken away. 

There was much drunkenness amongst the Russian troops, and the 
Officers, many of whom took part in the excesses, seemed to have little 

1 «The Conference reached the following agreement on the removal of Germans from 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. . . . They agree that any transfers that take 
place should be effected in an orderly and humane manner,’ 
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control, though some showed consideration for the civilians and tried to 
exercise authority. The excesses went on for days. Boys trying to 
protect their mothers against outrage were shot down. There were many 
suicides. 

Danzig Cathedral was plundered of all movables and left in a condition 
of indescribable filth. It was reconsecrated by Dr. Behrendt. 

There were similar scenes in other towns. At Oliva the Russian 
officers lost control over their men, all of whom seemed to be drunk. 
One Russian officer went to several shelters and advised the inmates to 
take refuge in the Church. They did so and remained unmolested for 
a night and a day. The next night the Church was invaded and became 
a scene of wild outrage while some of the soldiers played, or tried to play, 
the organ and others tolled the bells. The inmates then took refuge in 
the vicarage, where they were undiscovered for two days. On the third 
they were again subjected to outrage—amongst the victims were Sisters 
of Mercy and a girl of thirteen. 

The principal hospital in Danzig was looted of everything. The 
nurses and women doctors were outraged. 

Many persons were arrested. One eye-witness relates that he was 
locked up in a stable with thirty others. There they were kept for five 
days without food or drink, except for the fouled water they could scoop 
up from a runnel. Several contracted dysentery. He himself was 
released because of illness and went home. But his home had been 
completely looted. He stayed with his sister-in-law who nursed him. 
She cooked for some Russians and was decently treated. They came 
every evening for a meal and gave him some of their food. Other 
Danzigers who were arrested by the Russians were asked if they had been 
members of the National Socialist Party, the Gestapo, or the Werewolf. 
Their denials were followed by such terrible beatings that they were 
ready to admit anything. Many were sent to a concentration camp at 
Matzkau. The rooms were so crowded that the inmates could not lie 
down tosleep. Twice daily 800—1,000 of the prisoners were sent to Russia. 
There were refugees from East Prussia in Danzig, but it seems that the 
greater part of the population of East Prussia was deported to Russia 
before Danzig was taken. 

The Russians set fire to what remained of Danzig, so that the destruc- 
tion of the city was complete. Polish militiamen arrived. They were 
on bad terms with the Russians and stole the little that was left to steal. 
Women in particular would often find protection from the Poles with 
Russian officers. Men who had belonged to the 8.8. or the S.A. 
reappeared with Polish emblems and gave themselves out for Poles, 
apparently with success. 

Some of the clergy in Danzig were arrested by the Russians and sent 
to concentration camps where several of them died. But this appears 
to have been an exception, for, generally speaking, the Russians treated 
the clergy, both Roman Catholic and Lutheran, in Danzig and elsewhere 
with outward respect. In some towns the Russian soldiers seem to have 
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had orders to salute all priests and in some they even attended divine 
service. Nuns, however, were not respected, at least not in Danzig. 

When the Poles, both militiamen and civilians, set up their administra- 
tion in Danzig, they took over the Protestant Churches. They forbade 
the use of the German language even in the Roman Catholic Churches, 
so that divine service was held only in Polish and Latin. 

The Russians announced that all Germans must leave Danzig. No 
distinction was made between Danzigers and Germans proper. In the 
first half of July, the Polish militiamen cleared Danzig of all its inhabitants, 
street by street, without any regard for the sick and aged. On July 26th 
the Polish Vice-Voyevod informed the Bishop of Danzig that all the 
German clergy must leave. The Bishop said he presumed the Voyevod 
meant only Germans proper (Reichsdeutsche). The Voyevod replied : 
‘No, subjects of the State of Danzig also’ (‘auch die danziger Staats- 
engehorigen ’). 

This was the end. The Danzigers saw no more of their city, not even 
the ruins, but took to trains, cattle-trucks, carts, barges, or to their 
feet, to swell the streams of refugees that made for Rostock, Stettin, 
Hamburg, Berlin. 


lit 


In the country districts east of the Oder the scene varies. Main roads 
are crowded with refugees. Some villages are completely desolate, in 
others life goes on penuriously and precariously. In some districts the 
Russians left one cow on every farm and a few horses. Then the Poles 
would arrive and turn the whole population out on the roads. 

A word has to be said about these Poles. Even under the Germans 
the Polish State continued to maintain a secret army and an efficient 
administration which remained loyal to the Polish Government in London. 
But this State was destroyed by the Russians with the help of the ‘ Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity,’ commonly known as the 
Iublin Government, which was made up of fanatics, terrorists and 
political adventurers. A few Poles, like Mr. Mikolajczyk, who were men 
of honour, have joined this Government in the hope of exercising some 
sort of influence on behalf of the Polish nation, but, generally speaking, 
patriotic Poles will have nothing to do with it. The militiamen are 
chiefly gangs of terrorists, reinforced by marauders and destitute refugees 
from the eastern provinces—the flow of Poles into Eastern Germany is 
largely an overflow from Eastern Poland. 

The refusal of the Polish Government in London to annex Eastern 
Germany was reflected by the reluctance of Poles, other than marauders 
and destitute refugees, to occupy these territories. Some of the marauders 
come from Western Poland to ‘ glean,’ as it is called, and return to their 
own villages. The Lublin Government has great difficulty in promoting 
the settlement and cultivation of territories from which over seven million 
Germans will have been expelled when the ‘ transfer’ is complete. This 
difficulty is evident in broadcasts from Warsaw. For example, in a 
broadcast from Warsaw on September 10th it was stated that : 

Vou. CXXXVITI—No. 825 1* 
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‘ Until Poles come in masses it will not be possible to expel the Germans. 
A violent depopulation of the area (t.e., by militiamen) depriving it of its labour, 
would do more harm than to allow the Germans to stay there for some time. 
Our fellow-countrymen from central Poland, however, are not in a hurry and 
keep finding new reasons against a rapid settlement . . . great masses are 
wandering to the west for “ gleanings.” This unhealthy post-war phenomenon 
may be called a social disease ; and the extent of this disease can only be 
realised by those who are going to settle in the regained territories . . . why 
is it so difficult to find room in trains westward bound? Good citizens think 
this overcrowding is caused by settlers going to the west. Every one of these 
settlers has a pass and a settlement card entitling him to a free passage. The 
good citizen is greatly surprised when he sees the same trains coming back ten 
times worse, not only with passengers but with bundles, suitcases, parcels, 
rucksacks, bicycles, typewriters, sewing machines, wireless sets, etc. The 
“‘ settlers ”’ are coming back as “ gleaners”” loaded with all kinds of goods, 
acquired more or less illegally . . . the professional gleaners are (1) stealing 
from the State by travelling free ; (2) overcrowding the trains; (3) causing 
false statistics in the settlement movement to the west, because the most 
expert statistician could not guess which are the real and which are the false 
settlers ; (4) denuding the area so completely that the real settlers find 
emptiness.’ 


This broadcast ends by threatening the ‘ gleaners’’ with punishment 
(‘ compulsory labour for a few months’) and the confiscation of their 
property. 

It would seem that a not wholly inefficient Polish administration has 
been extended to the larger German towns, though it is largely in the 
hands of Communists. It is reported that the new Governor of Pomerania 
is the Communist agitator, Borkowitz, and the new Governor of Silesia 
General Zavadsky, who used to be a member of the Russian N.K.V.D. 

The élite of the Polish nation has, for the most part, disappeared— 
many have been exterminated, many were deported to Asiatic Russia, 
and many have gone ‘underground.’ Poland, under a Government 
that is detested by all as the instrument of an alien domination 
more grievous than any she has ever known, with her élite broken or 
obliterated, and with all her hopes disappointed, is demoralised. The 
Germans would, in any case, have to suffer for the unspeakable wrongs 
they perpetrated in Poland, but to-day wild vengeance goes hand in hand 
with wild depredations that complete the ruin of an agriculture and an 
industry, destined for Poland, but already half ruined by the Russians, 
if not more than half. 

The depredations of the Russians cannot be computed. Whole 
factories have been dismantled—and not only in the territories east of 
the Elbe—and the parts have been sent to Russia. Agricultural 
machinery, all kinds of movable objects, railway engines, trucks, even 
rails (many miles of track are stripped here), electrical equipment, 
furniture, medicines, drugs, cattle, crops, and so on and so on, pass from 
Germany into Russia in apparently unending procession—and with 
immense loss, for much is dismantled with little skill and much rusts in 
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roads and sidings. Skilled workmen and technicians have been kid- 
napped and deported to Russia—a loss more grievous, perhaps, than 
the loss of plant and machinery. 

The scenes of outrage perpetrated in Danzig have become a familiar 
feature. Berlin suffered fearfully in the early period of the Russian 
occupation. For days the city was given over to the soldiery. But such 
things are not confined to Germany. There have been similar scenes in 
Vienna, in Prague, Bratislava and Budapest. The incidence of venereal 
disease is fearful—far beyond anything that could have been imagined. 

Nevertheless, although bands of Russian troops roam the country 
still, and have frequent clashes with Poles, the Russians have established 
some sort of authority and there is a marked tendency on the part of the 
Germans to turn towards them for protection against Poles and, further 
south, against Czechs. Hated as the Russians are, they are preferred 
to Poles and Czechs, although the Germans are aware that the responsi- 
bility for what is being done to-day lies with Russia, and that what Poles 
and Czechs are doing, they do as the underlings of the Kremlin. There 
are exceptions, but they are rare. One eye-witness relates that some 
German trekkers were well protected by Polish soldiers and that one 
elderly Polish officer warned his younger fellow-countrymen of the retri- 
bution that would surely come if they went on robbing the Germans. 

To the Russians Europe appears like a sort of paradise. The poorest 
townships seem wealthy by comparison with their own, and the humblest 
farmsteads seem miraculous. A large town, if not excessively damaged, 
such as even poverty-stricken Eastern and South-Eastern Europe can 
provide, is splendour far beyond anything the ordinary Russian of to-day 
has ever dreamed of. 

The Ukrainian troops seem to be the most civilised in the Russian 
Army. With them it is at least possible to converse, though they all 
seem to say much the same thing (in so far as they are private soldiers) : 
that war is bad for the people and only good for the burzhuis. And by 
burzhuis they mean, in particular, their own officers, for in no army is 
there such an abyss separating the officer corps from the rank and file. 

The mortality is terrible, even in those regions where the inhabitants 
are allowed to remain, that is to say, in provinces under Russian occupa- 
tion west of the Oder and not assigned to Poland. In Mecklenburg and 
Brandenburg most of the small children are dying—some competent 
observers hold that no German children born during the present year 
east of the River Elbe can possibly survive, and that of all children now 
under three years’ old only about one-half will survive. Many towns, 
which had not nearly enough food for the normal population, now have 
to provide for a population twice or three times as large. Dead children 
are thrown out of trains. In Magdeburg, Prenzlau and Oranienburg 
there is so much typhoid that the towns have been closed to newcomers. 
In Mecklenburg typhoid is so widespread that isolation has become 
impossible. Hospitals and stores have been depleted of medicines, drugs 
and serums by the Russians. 
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The average crop this year, in the whole area occupied by the Russians, 
is just over half the average yield during the years 1935 to 1939 for rye, 
and less than half for wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and turnips. Stocks 
of cattle vary so much from district to district that it is impossible to 
give a general figure. In some districts hardly any cattle are left. On 
the big estates the corn is usually threshed under the supervision of 
Russians, who take it away at once. 

Millions of Germans, Danzigers and Sudetenlanders are on the move. 
Groups of 1,000 to 5,000 will take the road, trek hundreds of miles, and 
lose half their numbers by death through disease or exhaustion. The 
roadsides are dotted with graves. Children have arrived in Berlin looking 
like the emaciated creatures shown in pictures of Belsen. 

One train, which arrived in Berlin on August 3lst, started from 
Danzig on the 24th with 325 patients and orphans from the Marien 
Hospital and the Orphanage in the Weidlergasse. They were packed into 
five cattle trucks, with nothing to cover the floors, not even straw. There 
were no doctors, nurses or medical supplies. The only food provided 
when the journey began was twenty potatoes and two slices of bread for 
each orphan. The patients had nothing, but the train stopped from time 
to time so that those of the passengers who were fit enough could forage. 
Some of the villages through which they passed were completely deserted— 
the crops had not been gathered and the cherries had dried on the trees. 

Between six and ten of the patients in each truck died during the 
journey. The bodies were simply thrown out of the train. When the 
train arrived in Berlin, sixty-five of the patients and orphans were 
removed to the Robert Koch Hospital, where nine of them died.? 


IV 


Proposals for evicting the Austrians of the Sudetenland, numbering 
about 3,200,000, are not new. They were pressed tenaciously by Dr. 
Benes years ago and were finally accepted by the three Great Powers in 
conference at Potsdam, although by that time the evictions had already 
begun. It is hard to tell how many have been evicted by now, for official 
statements made by Czech authorities on the Czech wireless are unreliable 
and often contradictory. Czechoslovakia is, to-day, a disintegrating 
vassal state. Of the three constituent administrative regions, one, Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia, has been incorporated in the Soviet Union. Another, 
Slovakia, is independent of Prague, though not of Moscow. The conflict 
between Czechs and Slovaks appears to be irreconcilable. It would seem 
that the Czechoslovak State is, to-day, a fiction and that it will never 
again be a reality, for if Russian overlordship were removed, the Czechs 
could only reassert their authority over the Slovaks by force of arms— 
and in this they would surely fail, for they have not one friend in Central 
Europe, whereas the Slovaks have many. Even in Bohemia and Moravia 
the central Government has little authority. It is but the docile instru- 
ment of Russian domination, with little will of its own. Dr. Benes is the 

2 We have no information as to what happened to the rest. 
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victim of the policy he himself so long promoted. At the same time the 
Czechs, who were amongst the most submissive of all the nations under 
German rule, have developed an unbridled nationalism. They have 
accepted a racial doctrine akin to Hitler’s (with the Slavs, instead of the 
Germans, as the ‘master race’) and methods that are hardly distinguish- 
able from those of Fascism. They have, in fact, become Slav National 

Their towns have endured ruinous depredation and their women 
outrage at the hands of the Russians. Themselves oppressed, they have 
become oppressors, both of their own people who do not conform to official 
doctrine and of the Austrians in the Sudetenland. Their terroristic 
N.S.B. (Narodni Straz Bezpecnosti, or National Security Guards) resemble 
the former German 8.8. And it is these that chiefly carry out the evictions. 

On July 11th the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, Fierlinger, stated that 
the Russian Government had promised ‘full help’ in transferring ‘the 
German and Hungarian * population’ and that ‘at present trains are 
already leaving for the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany.’ Fierlinger 
added that ‘towns like Litomefice (Leitmeritz), Usti (Aussig), not to 
speak of Brno (Briinn), Jihlava (Ighen) and Znojmo (Znaim) are again 
Czech ’—by which, presumably, he means that they have been cleared of 
‘Germans ’ who, in these towns, together numbered about 115,000. 

On July 14th Dr. Benes stated that ‘the few Sudeten Germans who have 
already been deported are isolated cases due to high feeling running in the 
Sudeten districts among the Czechs at the end of the war. . . . We intend 
that the transfers should be made in an organised and orderly manner. 
About 200,000 or more active Nazis have left of their own free will.’ 

On July 17th Radio Prague announced that ‘ the main achievement ’ 
of the Czech Youth Association at Eger was ‘ the transfer of Germans ’ and 
that the Association obtained ‘ permission and support ’ from the Ameri- 
cans ‘ to expel 600 Germans a day.’ 

On July 20th Dr. Ripka, the Czechoslovak Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, stated that ‘ progress in the transfer of Sudeten Germans 
. . . may be reported to the Three Power Conference in Potsdam ’ and 
that ‘ about 60,000 Sudeten Germans had already gone.’ 4 

Immediately after, Dr. Ripka asserted that ‘the expulsion of the 
Sudeten Germans has now been stopped because the Allied military 
authorities on the spot, Soviet as well as American, have received no 
instructions from their Governments how to act, but the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not want to force the issue before normal inter-Allied agree- 
ment has been reached.’ 5 

On July 28th M. Kopecky, the Czechoslovak Minister of Information, 
made a speech at Liberec (Reichenberg), in which he said : 

‘ We will clear Liberec of the German enemies, and we will do it so thoroughly 
that not the smallest place will remain where the German seed could grow once 

3 For an account of the expulsion of Hungarians from Slovakia, vide the article by Pro- 
fessor Szenczi in The Nineteenth Century and After, October, 1945. 


* v. The Daily Telegraph, July 21, 1945. 
5 The Observer, July 22, 1945. 
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more. We shall expel all the Germans, we shall confiscate their property, we 
shall de-Germanise not only the town but the whole area .. . so that the 
victorious spirit of Slavdom shall permeate the country from the frontier ranges 
to the interior. . . . The Government is determined to settle the question of 
the Germans uncompromisingly and unflinchingly. Nothing can prevent it 
from fulfilling its historical mission: expelling the Germans from the border 
region and making our country, with the border region, really Czech and 
Slavonic. . . . Yesterday the President [i.e., Dr. Benes] signed a decree con- 
cerning the re-settlement of the border region by a purely Czech population, 
by Czech peasants, Czech tradesmen, Caech workers and officials. They will be 
followed by Czech schools, Czech newspapers, Czech theatres, Czech culture 
and Czech national life. Within two days the President will issue another 
decree by which the legal question of the transfer of the Germans will be settled 
in a very simple way. All the Germans without distinction will be declared 
citizens of the German Reich and be deprived of Czechoslovak citizenship. 
They will be sent away as citizens of a hostile State and undesirable aliens. 
. . - Marshal Stalin himself has the greatest possible understanding for our 
endeavours to get rid of the Germans. The Germans must go, all the Germans 

. we want Czechoslovakia to form one integrally Slav territory with Poland 
and the Soviet Union.’ * 


It is characteristic of the situation in Czechoslovakia to-day that the 
author of this frantically nationalistic speech, so expressive of Slav racial 
doctrine, is a Communist. 

What is the truth? According to careful computations made by 
recent investigators, it would seem that, of the original Austrian popula- 
tion of the Sudetenland, numbering 3,200,000, about 1,000,000 have been 


transferred and about 1,500,000 still remain in Czechoslovakia. The 
difference, about 700,006, is accounted for by the heavy losses in killed, 
prisoners, and missing suffered by the Sudetenlanders during the war, and 
by the large number who were members of the National Socialist Party 
and fled from Czechoslovakia when Germany collapsed. Many, also, had 
employment in Germany and never returned to their native land. Of the 
1,500,000 said to be still in the country, about 600,000 are in the American 
zone. The American authorities do not interfere with the measures taken 
by the Czechs against the legal status and the property of the Sudeten- 
landers, but they do not, as far as can be ascertained, allow deportations 
en masse. About 400,000 appear to be free still. They have to wear white 
brassards and are a silent, oppressed, and broken-spirited people. About 
500,000 have been sent to concentration camps and to forced labour for 
the Czechs. Many of the women are sent to brothels for the Russian 
troops. 
About 800,000 were deported by the end of July. It is credibly 
reported that of these more than 150,000 died of exhaustion, under- 
nourishment, and disease on the roads. Since July, another 200,000 seem 
to have been deported. , 

It makes little, if any, difference to the Sudetenlanders if they were 
National Socialists or not. It is probable that more than a third of those 


* For complete text of this speech, v. Straz Severu, July 27th. 
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old enough to have an opinion were loyal to the Czechoslovak Republic. 
In the elections, June, 1938, the Social Democrats of the Sudetenland 
polled 30 per cent. of the votes. Many demonstrated their loyalty with 
great courage until the Sudetenland was occupied by the Germans, where- 
upon many sought refuge amongst the Czechs of the interior. In any case, 
it cannot be said that the children, who are now the greatest sufferers, 
were hostile to the Republic. 

Clergy from the Sudetenland visited Berlin at the end of August. 
About the same time, a transport of Sudetenlanders—men, women, and 
children—arrived from Troppau. They had been travelling in open 
cattle trucks for eighteen days. They numbered 2,400 when they set out 
and 1,350 when they arrived, so that 1,050 perished on the way. 

One reliable observer reported, in July : 


‘I saw children and babies lying dead by the roadside . . . their arms and 
legs often not thicker than a man’s thumb. The deportees try to pick out of 
the refuse of the Russian field-kitchens, often already in a state of decay, some- 
thing that will satisfy their maddening hunger.’ 


One trainload of deportees took six days, in July, to reach Freiburg 
in Saxony. No food was provided. Only after insistent pleading were the 
Czech soldiers, who were guards on the train, persuaded to allow the 
deportees some water. The heat was intense. The children cried with 
hunger day and night. Many people died during the journey. Their 
bodies were thrown out of the trucks. 

At the end of July, a stream of refugees from the Sudetenland joined a 
stream that had moved from Silesia. The stream, composed of tens of thou- 
sands, flowed on from Dresden to Cottbus and then towards Mecklenburg. 
Countless men, women, and children dropped by the roadside, stricken by 
dysentery, exhaustion, and hunger. At Striegau it was impossible to 
deal with the influx of refugees, all the more so as the greater part of the 
town had been destroyed. According to one eye-witness, there is, in this 
district, ‘no fruit and no vegetables. The gardens have been plundered, 
the fields are empty, and the potatoes were dug up before they were ripe.’ 
The district has been closed because of the epidemics: ‘The peasants 
cannot prepare . . . for next year’s harvest, for they have no implements, 
no cattle. We are a dead country. . . . I cannot any more endure the 
sight of babies in their mothers’ arms that all look like death’s-heads 
peeping around.’ 

Many Sudetenlanders have died in the Czech concentration camps. 
Both those who are interned and those who are still free wish to leave, so 
terrible are the oppressiveness of the atmosphere, the menaces and the 
terrorism, the destitution, and the whole hopelessness of the outlook. 

One of the chief strongholds of the Sudeten labour movement was 
Bodenbach. When it was occupied by the Russians, there was a reign of 
terror, of looting, and of outrage to women. The Czechs suffered as well 
as the so-called Germans. Special measures were then taken against the 
Germans, but many of these were certified as ‘ anti-Fascists ’ and were 
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spared. When the new Czech authorities took over, these certificates were 
cancelled and ‘Germans’ were expelled or sent to concentration camps 
regardless of their past allegiance. They were robbed, and otherwise mal- 
treated—even women and old men were whipped by Czechs on the slightest 
provocation. The N.S.B., mostly young men who, even in appearance, 
resembled the 8.S., used whips and rifle-butts indiscriminately. They 
continued the looting begun by the Russians ; some people were killed 
for concealing valuables. The deportees were allowed to take a small 
amount of luggage, but this was usually stolen en route by Czech soldiers 
who ‘ controlled ’ the roads. There are four concentration camps in the 
neighbourhood and the screaming of maltreated people can be heard by 
those who reside near by. 

On July 3lst there was an explosion in the cable-works near Usti 
(Aussig, on the Elbe).? The explosion was attributed to ‘ Werewolves ’ 
but without the slightest evidence. Terrible excesses against the ‘ Ger- 
mans ’ began even before the explosion. A massacre followed. Women 
and children were thrown from the bridge into the river. ‘Germans’ 
were shot down in the streets. It is estimated that 2,000 or 3,000 persons 
were killed. 

There are Czechs who utterly.condemn what is being done by their 
fellow-countrymen. But they dare not intervene for fear of being accused 
as ‘ collaborationists.’ 

On September 6th Dr. Pfitzner was publicly hanged in Prague. He 
was certainly a ‘ collaborationist,’ although it does not appear that his 
motives were base. The hanging was made the occasion of a national 
festival. Men took their wives and children to see the execution. The 
vileness of the ceremony was unredeemed save by the dignified calm with 
which Dr. Pfitzner met his end. 

Decent Czechs are helpless. The country is governed not by a normal 
administration, but by ‘ National Committees.’ These are dominated by 
the Communists, with an admixture of adventurers and criminals. The 
so-called ‘ revolution ’ is completely bogus. It has been imposed ‘ from 
above.’ It would be brought to an end immediately—and the whole 
administration with it—if it were not supported by the Russians. 

The counterpart of the Polish gleaners are the Czech gold-diggers 
(zlatokoptci) who swarm over the Sudetenland stealing what they can. 
There is much to steal, for whole districts have been abandoned by the 
Sudetenlanders—houses and cottages stand empty, and fields unharvested. 
The spa of Karlsbad, with its hotels, boarding houses, and convalescent 
homes is a particularly lucrative spot for these pilferers. The welfare 
institutions, erected from funds contributed by the Sudeten labour move- 
ment under the superintendence of the Social Democratic Party, has been 
seized by the Czechs. There are several concentration camps round 
Karlsbad where the inmates—who include women and children—are being 
starved. Sudetenlanders who are still free are herded in basements or in 


7 We have two independent accounts of what followed, both of them by reliable persons, 
one of them the British officer who made a visit of enquiry to the Sudetenland in September. 
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the poorest quarters—many, often, are crowded in one room—while the 
‘ gold-diggers ’ occupy their original quarters. The first people to be 
removed from Karlsbad were the old-age pensioners. They were ordered 
to appear in front of the town-hall and were then sent to a concentration 
camp. The teachers followed, and, after the teachers, the whole medical 
profession, in so far as it was composed of so-called ‘ Germans.’ 

About the middle of September, lads aged from thirteen to eighteen, 
girls from fourteen to eighteen, were rounded up and sent to forced labour 
on farms in central Bohemia. 

Masses of so-called ‘Germans’ have been deported from southern 
Bohemia into Austria where they add their own misery to that of the 
Austrians. But most of them pass into Germany. From the regions of 
those tragic rivers, the upper Elbe, the Oder, and the lower Vistula, 
millions of men, women, and children—seven or eight millions at least, 
by now, with perhaps two or three millions more to come—converge, 
while tens of thousands die in cattle trucks or by the road side.® 

The fearful mortality cannot cease, for the nights ate getting cold. 
And the depredations of the Russians continue to inflict direst poverty 
upon the provinces they occupy, provinces inhabited by more than twenty 
million people, even beyond the reach of Polish gleaners and Czech 
gold-diggers, by the removal of machinery, transport, fittings, rails, 
cattle, crops, fuel and stores. Hitherto it was at least possible to camp 
by the roadside and in the fields. No one can foretell how many will 
perish during the winter that will soon be here. One sober-minded 
observer, who has seen much of the tragedy we have tried to describe, 
has given us his own considered estimate of the mortality to come. But 


we have not the courage to repeat it. 
F. A. Voter. 


® A Protestant pastor, an opponent of National Socialism, wrote recently that he bore 
‘the tortures of the concentration camps,’ but that the things happening now are ‘ beyond 
everything that ever happened.’ ‘I am,’ he continues, ‘ thinking of those who take their 
lives out. of despair. Thousands of corpses are driven into the sea by Elbe and Oder, 
Thousands of corpses are hanging in the woods and in the neighbourhood of Berlin . . . 
thousands and ten thousands dying on the country roads by hunger and exhaustion.” This 
letter is quoted by the Bishop of Chichester in his preface to The Human Needs of Europe, 
by the Rev. Henry Carter, C.B.E. (National Peace Council, 144, Southampton Row, W.C.1). 


THE STRATOSPHERE 


Or late years the daily Press has begun to mention the stratosphere as a 
high region in which aircraft can now fly. The long-range V2 rockets 
travelled much higher still, and directed further attention to the strato- 
sphere. But a knowledge of the name stratosphere sometimes goes with 
vague or mistaken ideas of its meaning, as in the case of a woman over- 
heard saying that when some of the V2’s ‘ got into the stratosphere they 
found the air too strong for them,’ and apparently never came down 
again ! 
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The word stratosphere was invented in 1909 by Leon Philippe 
Teisserenc de Bort, the distinguished Frenchman who ten years earlier 
had discovered the existence of this region of the atmosphere. 

de Bort was one of the long line of scientists who have sought to 
measure the properties of the atmosphere over as great a height as 
possible—a task still very incomplete and actively pursued. Soon after 
Torricelli’s invention of the barometer three centuries ago, Pascal realised 
that the air pressure steadily decreases upward, because the pressure at 
any level supports and corresponds to the weight of overlying air. The 
atmosphere is like a spring compressed only by its own weight, so that 
near the ground it is densest, and higher up it is increasingly spread out. 
Except for changes in the composition and temperature of the air from 
level to level, equal intervals of height would correspond to equal ratios of 
diminution of pressure and density. 

The tops of high mountains are snow-covered even in the tropics ; 
is this because of the mountain or because of the air? Is the air very cold 
at these levels even where there is no mountain? These were among 
the questions that scientists asked themselves and sought to answer by 
measurement. Obvious methods to use were to send thermometers up 
into the air by suspending them from kites or from small balloons, or to 
take them up in manned balloons ; all these methods were tried. The last 
is the simplest, because the thermometers are directly read; but it is 
cheaper and safer to send up the instruments. This, however, involves 
serious difficulties of technique ; the instruments must read themselves, 
as it were—that is, they must record their indications ; this means more 
complication and weight, whereas it is necessary to keep the weight as 
small as possible in order that the kite or balloon may rise as high as 
possible. Moreover, if taken up by a balloon the instruments must be 
found, after they have descended ; this involves delay before the records 
come into the hands of the investigators, and sometimes they may never 
be found, as when they fall into the sea. This particular difficulty does 
not arise with kites, which were much used in America, France, Germany 
and this country in the years around 1900. They were finally given up, 
partly because small unmanned balloons could be raised to much greater 
heights, and partly owing to the grave inconveniences caused when the 
kites broke away from the fine steel wires by which they were flown. 

The advent of radio technique subsequently removed one of the 
disadvantages of the use of small balloons, namely, the uncertainty and 
delay in recovering their records; this delay made the records useful 
only for general atmospheric research, instead of providing information 
immediately available for use in weather prediction. A small radio 
transmitter, worked by a battery of tiny electric cells, is nowadays 
included with the instruments suspended from the balloon; and the 
readings of the instruments are radio-telegraphed immediately and 
automatically to the observers at the station from which the balloons are 
launched. With this method the recovery of the equipment is no longer 
a necessity, but only an economy. 
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Intense effort and ingenuity have been expended in devising practical, 
accurate and reliable thermometers, barometers and transmitting sets 
for such atmospheric exploration, and continued progress in their 
efficiency, lightness and cheapness of production will enhance the growth 
of knowledge and the art of weather prediction. 

The earlier balloon and kite ascents revealed that the free air, like 
the mountains, is colder at the higher levels. Apart from occasional 
inversions——layers in which the air temperature increases upwards—the 
temperature steadily decreases upwards for some miles above the earth. 
The rate of decrease is generally about 10° Centigrade per mile, though 
over the polar regions there is a considerable inversion. 

de Bort, about the year 1897, began to devote himself to upper-air 
measurement, at first by means of kites; in 1898 he changed over to 
balloons, and in 1899 he first glimpsed an amazing discovery, which he 
confirmed and announced in the following year. To his own astonishment 
and that of everyone else interested in such matters, he found that 
the upward decrease of temperature ceased at a certain height ; above 
this, as far as his instruments could reach, the temperature was either 
uniform or sometimes slightly increased upwards. The transition from the 
upward decrease to the uniformity or upward increase was often rather 
abrupt. 

At first de Bort called the new region the isothermal layer or zone ; 
but objections were raised against this name, when it was seen that the 
temperature was not always the same, and might vary along both the 
upward and horizontal directions. Hence in 1909 he introduced the 
names stratosphere for the upper region, and troposphere for the under- 
lying region, where the temperature (except for inversions) decreases 
upwards. Napier Shaw then devised the name tropopause for the 
boundary between the two. 

de Bort’s discovery was by no means readily credited ; doubts as to 
the accuracy of his measurements were voiced as late as 1908, but were 
finally overcome by widespread confirmation from many observers, using 
independent methods and differently designed instruments. Dines in 
this country took a leading part in this work, especially by devising a 
marvellously light meteorograph. -This measured and recorded simul- 
taneous values of the pressure and temperature during the whole flight 
(including the descent, after the supporting balloon had burst) ; with its 
aluminium case it weighed only 24 ounces ; a light bamboo framework 
surrounding it, and weighing 1? ounces, broke its fall (without parachute). 
To avoid errors due to the balloon, which in sunlight became heated, the 
instrument was suspended 100. feet below. The balloons, filled with 
hydrogen, had a diameter of a few feet near the ground ; as they rose 
they expanded, owing to the decreased air pressure upon them, until 
finally they burst—sometimes having travelled very far from the launch- 
ing point. With the radio equipment subsequently developed the 
suspended weight is greater—a few pounds—and two or more balloons 
may be used to raise and transport it. Radio methods can also determine 
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the position of small balloons, and so indicate their path, from which the 
direction and speed of the upper winds can be inferred. 

The outstanding results of these researches can be briefly stated. 
The tropopause, where the upward decrease of temperature ceases, and 
the stratosphere begins, is about seven miles above sea level, on the 
average, over Southern England ; but its average height varies with the 
latitude, from scarcely six miles above the poles, to ten miles above the 
equator. The actual height varies from day to day, with the weather ; 
over England it is sometimes as low as five miles over our too familiar 
‘ depressions,’ whereas in anticyclones it may be as high as eight miles. 

The temperature of the stratosphere also varies with the latitude and 
the weather ; everywhere it is extremely low, far below freezing point 
(0° C.). Unlike the air near the ground, the stratospheric air is much 
warmer over the poles than over the equator. At the ground the average 
temperature of the air at the equator is 25° C.; in England, at Oxford, 
for example, it is 10° C.; at the poles it is — 20° C., or 45° less than at 
the equator. In the stratosphere the average temperature is — 50°C. 
over the pole, about — 55° over England, and — 80° over the equator— 
or 30° colder than over the pole. Thus we have the astonishing fact that 
the coldest known terrestrial region is the air ten miles above the equator 
—where a temperature as low as — 90°C. has on occasion been found. 
The lowest temperature recorded at the ground is — 70° C., observed at 
Verkhoiansk, Siberia, on January 3rd, 1885. 

The average decrease of temperature from the ground to the strato- 
sphere is 105°C. over the equator, 65° over England, and 30° over the 
poles ; it is exceptionally small over the poles because of the inversion 
of temperature near the ground, which reduces the mean gradient in the 
polar troposphere to 5° ©. per mile. Over England the average gradient 
of temperature is nearly the same as over the equator, 9° or 10° per mile ; 
the greater total decrease at the equator is mainly due to the greater 
height of the troposphere, throughout which this rate of decrease extends. 

The upward decrease of temperature in the troposphere is due to the 
continual mixing and interchange of the air between different levels. 
This convection controls the temperature distribution; the upward 
decrease results from the cooling of air as it expands on rising to levels of 
lower pressure, and the converse heating of air that sinks and is compressed. 

The very different temperature distribution in the stratosphere 
indicates a different system of control. There must be but little con- 
vection and mixing, and radiation must be the paramount factor—energy 
is absorbed from sunlight and from the upward stream of low-temperature 
radiation coming from the ground and the troposphere, and it is radiated 
by the stratospheric air. The theory of this radiative equilibrium, first 
proposed in 1909 by Gold and by Humphreys, is still incomplete ; its 
progress depends on further knowledge of the composition of the strato- 
sphere and of the properties of the constituent gases. 

If the air in the stratosphere were entirely at rest, the different 

‘ constituents, which in the troposphere are continually mixed up, would 
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partly separate out; the lightest gases, hydrogen and helium, would 
diffuse upwards and their proportion would increase relatively to the 














































ated. | heavier gases like water vapour, nitrogen, oxygen and carbon dioxide. 
,and | Samples of air have been obtained from the stratosphere up to heights of 
1 the | nearly fifteen miles, and the results of their analysis give some evidence 
1 the | of such separation; but at that height the change of composition is 
>the | extremely slight. Consequently some slow mixing must go on even in 
her; | the stratosphere. This is not surprising in view of the considerable winds 
niliar | that are known to blow there, with speeds often as great as twenty miles 
iles. an hour, and sometimes very much more—nearly two hundred miles an 
- and hour. 
point The change of composition in the stratosphere, up to twenty or twenty- 
nuch | five miles height, must be so slight that the rate of upward decrease of 
rage | pressure and density depends almost entirely on the temperature. Over 
ford, | England the pressure at the tropopause is less than one-quarter of that at 
nat | the ground—more than three-quarters of the whole atmospheric column is 
0°C. | inthe troposphere ; at the temperature of the lower stratosphere, — 53° C., 
or— | the pressure decreases to one-tenth of its value in an interval of nine 
that miles. Thus at sixteen miles (= 7 + 9) less than 1/40 of the atmosphere 
ator lies overhead, and at twenty-five miles (= 16 + 9) less than 1/400. Still 
und. higher up the atmosphere gets hotter again, and is therefore more spread 
d at out ; an interval of fifteen miles, to forty miles height, may be required 
for the next tenfold reduction of pressure. 
‘ato- The extremely cold air of the stratosphere can at most hold only a 
the minute proportion of water vapour without condensation ; but even this 
sion | small amount has an important influence on the temperature, and great 
the efforts have been made to determine whether the air in the stratosphere 
lient is saturated, so that any addition would be condensed, or whether it has 
uile ; only a fraction of the maximum (saturation) amount. War-time researches 
ater in England, in which Dobson and Brewer have played the predominant 
nds. part, have recently settled this question, despite the extraordinary diffi- 
the culties in measuring the very small amounts of water involved. It is 
vels. found that the stratospheric air is extremely dry, so much so that the 
yard only likely way in which it could become so dry is by having come from 
is of the exceptionally cold (and therefore at best exceptionally dry) equatorial 
sed. stratosphere. This points to a worldwide circulation of the air in the 
here stratosphere that demands further study. 
con- Another important though very rare constituent of the stratospheric 
TgZy air is ozone, there present in greater proportion than in the troposphere. 
pure Its amount and distribution are found to undergo remarkable changes, 
ited closely linked with weather conditions near the ground ; and there is 
first hope that the investigation of the ozone changes may give valuable aid 
its in weather prediction. 
ato- One of the mysteries of the stratosphere is the occasional presence 
there of clouds, that seem to consist of extremely small droplets of super- 
rent cooled water (that is, water that has not frozen, although its temperature 





is below the freezing point corresponding to the surrounding pressure). 
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Ordinarily the stratosphere has no clouds, as would now be expected 
from the known dryness of the air there ; the clouds mentioned are seen 
only rarely, in special weather conditions. They have been particularly 
studied by Stérmer, of Oslo, who has used for this purpose an extensive 
organisation he has built up and applied for many years, with the aid of 
the Norwegian telephone service, to the investigation of the aurora 
borealis, or Northern Lights. 

The clouds are very high, fourteen or fifteen miles up, and can therefore 
be seen over a wide area, in clear skies or through breaks in the clouds of 
the troposphere. They are distinguished by beautiful iridescent colours, 
whence their name, mother-of-pearl clouds. One description of them reads : 
‘The colours had the following distribution: in the middle deep red, 
then in concentric layers light red, yellow, and round the border light 
blue.’ The shining colours of the clouds are essentially different from the 
colours of ordinary clouds when sunlit. Other observers refer to the 
gorgeous splendour and marvellous shining beauty of the mother-of-pearl 
clouds, with colours more numerous and much purer than the colours of the 
rainbow. The measurement of the movement of these clouds is one of the 
ways of determining the wind speed and direction in the stratosphere. 

The above account of the stratosphere is based almost entirely on 
observations by means of instruments sent up by unmanned balloons ; 
only the important discovery of the dryness of the stratosphere is derived 
from man-made observations in situ. In time it is likely to become 
possible to measure the water there without direct human observation, 
but this is one of several investigations for which the necessary automatic 
technique has not yet been developed. 

Such enquiries have therefore impelled men to enter the stratosphere 
itself to observe there—a continuation of the explorations of the upper 
air by manned balloons, that date back to the eighteenth century. One 
of the famous early scientific flights that went really high was that of 
Coxwell and Glaisher in 1862, made under the auspices of the British 
Association. The height claimed for this ascent was seven miles, so that 
it may have reached the stratosphere. But the flight nearly led to dis- 
aster, not through the balloon cage crashing to the ground, but because 
of the intense cold and the rarity of the air at high levels; the danger 
of these conditions was not then appreciated. The two aviators went 
up in an open wickerwork basket with none of the special safeguards now 
known to be necessary, such as oxygen apparatus for breathing, and 
electrically-heated clothing. First Glaisher and then Coxwell succumbed 
to the cold and the low pressure, and became unconscious, after rising to 
over four miles ; but Coxwell, with blackened hands almost dead with 
frostbite, had succeeded, despite approaching coma, in pulling the cord 
of the gas release valve and thus checking the ascent. Both men revived 
before reaching the ground, and valuable observations were made. 

Upper-air exploration claimed a fatal sacrifice in 1927 when Gray, 
of the U.S. Army Air Corps, ascended to eight miles with oxygen apparatus 

‘but in an open basket ; he died during the descent. At such heights 
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bubbles of air form in the blood, causing excruciating pain ; stratospheric 
flight is safe only in sealed cabins in which the pressure can be maintained 
at not too small a fraction of the normal. This was realised by Auguste 
Piccard, the first man to return alive after certainly entering the strato- 
sphere; in May, 1931, he ascended from Augsburg in a closed gondola 
suspended from a great hydrogen-filled balloon having a capacity, when 
fully extended, of 500,000 cubic feet. Rising to 9-8 miles, he descended 
safely on to a glacier in the Tyrol. The following year he ascended again, 
from Ziirich, to ten miles, alighting near Lake Garda in Italy. In 1933 
and 1934 the Russians and the Americans each made two stratospheric 
flights, one of them being fatal to the Russian aviators, after they had 
attained a record height of 13% miles. 

The last and greatest of these balloon ascents was that of the American 
balloon Explorer II, in November, 1935. To avoid risk from the inflam- 
mable gas hydrogen, the balloon was filled with helium, and as this gives 
less lift than hydrogen, the balloon capacity was increased to 3? million 
cubic feet. It carried a gondola 9 feet in diameter, to hold three men 
and a great array of equipment that made the gondola a veritable floating 
laboratory ; some of this equipment had to be lowered to a suitable 
distance below the balloon before the gondola was sealed during its 
ascent. The balloon rose to 13-8 miles (72,400 feet), and drifted eastwards 
at about this altitude for over one-and-a-half hours ; the pressure there 
was a twenty-eighth of that at the ground, and 96 per cent. of the air was 
below the balloon; the temperature was — 62°C. The whole flight 
lasted eight hours thirteen minutes, and covered over 300 miles; the 
path was not straight, however, the direct distance between the points 
of launch and descent being 230 miles. 

From the highest point the earth below was seen as a vast flat expanse 
of brown, stretching away to the horizon 330 miles distant. An infra-red 
photograph taken from this level clearly shows the curvature of the 
earth. The sky shaded from a light blue above the horizon to a very 
dark blue, almost black, at 55° altitude ; more directly overhead it was 
hidden by the balJoon, and may have been dark enough to allow the stars 
to be seen; this is because so small a fraction of the atmosphere was 
above the observers, to scatter and diffuse the sunlight over the sky. 
The sun itself was of blinding brightness. 

Thus the men in the balloon gondola hung suspended below the great 
gas bag, there swollen to an almost perfect sphere 192 feet in diameter : 
the instruments ticked away in what seemed to be a perfect calm ; but 
the balloon and gondola were drifting rapidly along in a wind of forty miles 
an hour. The air in the gondola was maintained breathable, but the 
breath moisture froze in a thin layer of ice on the upper walls, which were 
kept cool by being painted white outside, to reflect the sun’s light and 
heat. The underside of the gondola was painted black and absorbed 
some heat rays from the sun and earth, and an equable temperature was 
maintained inside. 

This flight reached the highest altitude attained by man. With 
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immense difficulty and expense a balloon flight might be made up to 
nearly 100,000 feet. Aircraft have not yet flown beyond about 50,000 feet ; 
at such heights sealed (‘ pressurised’) cabins are necessary. Flight in 
the stratosphere, despite this and other necessary complicating arrange- 
ments, offers great advantages—no storms, thunder or lightning, no icing, 
practically no clouds, and greatly decreased air resistance. But the 
rarity of the air means that airscrews have less to push against to 
propel the plane ; hence jet or rocket-propulsion, which can operate even 
in a perfect vacuum, is the more appropriate method for flight at high 
stratospheric levels. The world’s highways of the future will indeed be 
high, and the stratosphere will ere long cease to be a region of daring 
exploration and become a place of familiar passage. 


SyDNEY CHAPMAN. 


THE RETURN TO METAPHYSICS 


MetTaPHysics continues to be respectable. It grows in respectability as, 
even under present restrictions, the books accumulate on the library 
shelves. This is surely not the least significant of the differences between 
the intellectual climates of the last century and this. ‘ Metaphysical ’ 
was for so long a term of reproach leaving nothing more to be said. A 
metaphysician was a person who spent his time discussing how many 
angels could stand on the point of a needle. Many causes, no doubt, have 
contributed to the change and not least the advance of mathematical 
physics to the throne of regina scientiarum. Men who can speculate on an 
ultimate rarefaction of matter, which by definition can never be per- 
ceived, and call it an electron, are hardly in a position to disdain those who 
discuss an ultimate rarefaction of spirit and call it an angel. It is no 
accident that with this revival of interest in metaphysics, which is so 
largely due to the physicists, we should see an end of that Sprung uber das 
Mittelalier which was so general in German and almost complete in Eng- 
lish speculation in the second half of the nineteenth century and the first 
two decades of the twentieth. A book by a lecturer in the University of 
Manchester which devoted a long chapter to the analogia entis and paid 
more attention to Aquinas than to Kant would have seemed incredible a 
few years ago. Miss Dorothy Emmet’s new book ! is one of a number 
which go far to justify the paradox that the thirteenth century is in some 
respects less distant than the nineteenth. 

Miss Emmet had already placed the public in her debt by her inter- 
pretations of Whitehead, the most considerable philosophical thinker now 
writing in English, and the debt will be increased when she is able to 
purge his work of its neologisms and make it all as intelligible to the rest 
of us as it is to him and to her. Meanwhile she addresses herself, as 
Collingwood and other recent writers have done, to the question : What 
1 The Nature of Metaphysical Thinkiny. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
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is Metaphysics ? Granted that it is not to be used simply as a term of 
reproach, what do we mean by it ? It may be put in this way. In spite 
of the attempt to expel it with the pitchfork of ‘ positive’ science, it 
returns. It must answer to a need of the human mind. What is the 
nature of the metaphysical need ? 

We may take metaphysical speculation as the attempt to supply 
some want unsatisfied by man’s early study of the world in which he 
lives. To some extent this was the mind seeking exercise. A mental 
gymnastic was needed beyond the mere observation and tabulation of 
facts. With the rapid advance of physical science this need was largely 
met and the imaginative speculations of the nineteenth century—the 
‘ evolutionary synthesis ’ which survives among a coterie to-day—may be 
described as pseudo-metaphysics. 

That is not the whole of the story. The study of the external world 
left unsatisfied a need of the human mind, which may be temporarily sup- 
pressed but cannot be extinguished—the need for truth. The world of 
scientific observation in the modern sense is a world of events which are 
observed to be thus but might conceivably have been otherwise. The 
metaphysical quest is the quest for necessary truth, for the qualities of being 
asbeing. That is how Aristotle conceived it and ontology remains the heart 
of metaphysics. Relativism, which plays so significant a part in contem- 
porary science, is here completely out of place. It is the growing relativism 
of science which stimulates the dormant hunger for ontology. 

Not unnaturally the return to metaphysics after the banquet of nine- 
teenth century science has been by way of that other department of 
metaphysical thinking which is epistemology. The nature and limitations 
of our knowledge began to be questioned again before there were any 
indications of a return to ontological speculation and, in spite of the 
introduction of a good deal of irrelevant physiology, the essentials of the 
problem are no other than they were in the time of Aristotle. Crude 
realism and absolute idealism are equally unsatisfactory. If this table is 
objectively what I see, from what angle do I see the table as it is ? If esse 
est percipt what is the difference between perception and hallucination, 
dreaming and waking observation ? 

The question whether sense perception and judgments based on 
inference from other judgments are different in kind, which Miss Emmet 
discusses, is surely confused unnecessarily by introducing neurology. The 
root of the matter lies in the individual and contingent character of one 
order and the universal and necessary nature of the other. However 
many four-legged dogs I see, I can never have the certainty that I shall 
not see one with five legs. It can be demonstrated from a single triangle 
that I shall never see one of which the angles are not equal to two right- 
angles. 

Nothing has contributed more to mental confusion in recent years than 
the equivocal use of the word ‘ idealism ’ with its multitude of meanings. 
The science of the nineteenth century was realist in its pre-suppositions 
and laboratory science for the most part remains so in contrast with what 
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Meyerson calls the ‘ panmathematicism ’ of contemporary speculative 
physics. But nineteenth century Protestant theologians, shaken by the 
scientists, turned to Kant and Hegel under the impression, voiced in our 
day by Eddington,? that idealistic philosophy is ‘ hospitable to spiritual 
religion.’ Miss Emmet, in her lucid analysis of the relations between 
philosophy and theology, leans more to the moderate realism of tradit- 
tional Catholic apologetics than to idealism. 

The chapters devoted to a criticism of the Thomistic analogia entis and to 
the relation between reason and revelation require a detailed examination 
which would be out of place here. The Thomist will note with gratitude a 
dismissal of the more glib and superficial refutations of his system, a tribute 
to the achievement of Catholic philosophers and a recognition that their 
method does not require a sacrificium intellectus. His own criticism of 
Miss Emmet’s position will turn largely on the nature of the approach. 

Most sympathetic critics of scholasticism assume a necessary conflict 
between philosophy and theology. For Miss Emmet ® it is ‘ inevitable ’ 
that they should ‘ continually confront one another uneasily since philo- 
sophy claims the right to question any pre-supposition, whereas theology 
claims that in the end everything, including philosophy, must be brought 
under the judgment of its own ultimate authority.’ But is the demand 
made so absolutely on either side ? The problem begins with revelation. 
If there exists a body of revealed truth, it is for the philosopher who 
accepts it a datum like any other datum which, qua philosopher, he is 
entitled to discuss according to the rules of thought. Theology does not 
demand that he shall vary those rules or apply any new criteria. For the 
philosopher who does rot accept these data, the problem does not exist 
and his field of inquiry is that much smaller. What metaphysical question 
—i.e., what question affecting either the necessary laws of being or the 
character of our natural knowledge—is affected one way or the other by 
acceptance or non-acceptance of the Christian creed ? 

When revelation is set aside, it is legitimate enough to discuss the 
religious sense in general and the way in which religions may be supposed 
to arise. One merely doubts its usefulness. For Miss Emmet religion has 
its rise in ‘ certain crucial moments ’ and theology is their translation into 
an intellectual notation. For certain types of mind this may be an 
accurate description, but for the generality of men it is not so. The deve- 
lopment of theology by intellectual construction out of a prior experience 
smells of the textbook. It arises from the artificial division of an un- 
divided experience. The modernist controversy, of which the fundamental 
character is still imperfectly grasped, is bound up with this. When 
Harnack set out to find a Wesen des Christentums, implying that there 
could be a sort of Liebig’s Extract of Christianity containing all the essential 
nutriment, he started Catholic ‘ modernism ’ on its path and made the 
encyclical Pascendi necessary. 

REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


* New Pathways in Science. Cambridge, 1935. p. 300. 
» New Pathways in Science. Cambridge, 1935. p. 146. 
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THE NEGATIVE WAY 


ALL day 

I’ve been away, 
Fantastically air 
Above my chair, 
Aware and unaware. 


All space 

Has been no place 

And yet the mood of rest. 
My heart has guessed 

At nothing and been blessed. 


Each leaf 

In disbelief 

That was a final faith 

Has been my death 

And to my mind and breath. 


The fruit 

About its root 

Has been the ghostless flesh 
True to its wish, 

With air out of the mesh. 


Oh ! I’ve 
Been unalive, 
Complete in doubt, and this, 
Too, was a bliss, 
A way of saying Yes. 
L. AARONSON. 


FAIR COMMENT 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


Tue centenary year of George Saintsbury’s birth was marked, last 
month, by the publication of a Memorial Volume which contains a number 
of his essays hitherto uncollected in book form, together with a biographical 
memoir by Professor A. Blyth Webster and a series of personal portraits 
by several of his old friends and pupils (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). The essays, 
and the shorter notes, which might have made part of a fourth Saints- 
burian Scrap-Book, help to illustrate the vast range of his learning in 
every period of English literature. But to get a complete picture of his 
amazing industry, there would have to be added specimens of his work 
in the criticism, not only of French literature, but of much German and 
Italian, of Greek and Latin (for the history of criticism), and of the 
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‘main-currents ’ of European prose and poetry in his books on the 
medieval and renaissance periods. One of the essays printed in the 
Memorial Volumes—that on ‘ journalism fifty years ago ’"—was published 
in this review for March, 1930. Saintsbury was a journalist for twenty 
years: a political journalist, too, with the leader-writer’s nightly grind. 
Before that, he had been for twelve years a schoolmaster—of all exhaust- 
ing professions. Followed, finally, the twenty years of his Professorship 
at Edinburgh. He died, subdued, saddened (they say) but uncom- 
plaining, undefeated, at the age of eighty-seven. He wished no full 
biography to be written. His ‘ Life ’ was in his work—and in his wines. 
He always claimed that the wines fortified him to do the work. It was 
lamentable that, towards the end of so laborious a life, he had to part 
from them, and from many of his books. 


‘THE PROFESSOR ’ 


Of course—it was well-known—he had read ‘everything’; most 
things more than once ; and many things—the great books—he seems to 
have known nearly by heart. Had he read too much? There were those 
who asserted that it is impossible for any one man to enter into the spirit 
of every author and book, of the slightest importance, from Beowulf to 
Bridges, from Aristotle to Plato, from the Roman de la Rose to Flaubert 
and Baudelaire. Reading is not enough ; one must ruminate ; one must 
inwardly digest. How could Saintsbury have found the time for that ? 
Or for the study of human life and character, away from the desk and 
the lecture-room ? Some at least of his interpretations of characters in 
fiction or drama are indeed superficial or erroneous. He was not an 
expert in psychology. His approach to literature is formal ; based on the 
love of ‘ pure’ Beauty. His digestion, his powers of assimilation were 
strong enough to absorb that delight in abundance ; as, evidently, was his 
physical power of assimilation in the matter of choice vintages and deli- 
cate dinners. Saintsbury was the perfect Professor, the ideal instructor. 
His enthusiasm saved him, throughout, from becoming a pedant. 


Tue Oxp ‘ Lyceum’ 


Why does the L.C.C. so often fix upon buildings, once illustrious, 
now decayed, for conversion into uses that one must not call base, but 
may call comparatively degraded? This seems to be the special fate of 
once famous London theatres. One by one, over a course of years, they 
sink through a series of humiliations, till at last the time comes when 
complete reconstruction abolishes even the memory of their original 
greatness. For example, the Lyceum Theatre. Except under the 
management of Forbes-Robertson, it sank slowly after the departure and 
death of Henry Irving. It was closed ; it was re-opened. It was restored 
by occasional spectacular productions. Now (as I write) they say that it 
will be converted into a dance hall. Well, drama may have begun with 
the dance ; though not with the sort of dance that nowadays attracts 
to halls. And, after all, these regrets are foolishly sentimental. Mr. 
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Macqueen-Pope has reminded us that the Lyceum has in its time served 
for waxworks, phantasmagoria, assemblies, panoramas, musical glasses, a 
porcupine man, and a white negress. It only remains for it to become a 
Cinema Palace. 


Irvine First Nicuts 


Talk of this theatre must have recalled to those old bores, old play- 
goers, the ceremony of First Nights under the management of Henry 
Irving. There, at the top of the wide staircase, with its rose-pink illumi- 
nation, stood the manager’s faithful attendant, Bram Stoker, later 
famous as the author of a vampire-thriller, Dracula. There, up the stair- 
case, passed the artistic or merely ‘ arty ’ celebrities of the town. Outside, 
in a narrow alley of the Strand, stood the patient pittites, hungrily waiting, 
hour by hour, to roar first-night ‘receptions’ of their favourites, great 
Henry and dear Ellen Terry. (Great-Henry used to send out cups of tea 
to revive the first two or three rows of the gallery and pit.) At last, the 
doors opened, the weary pit settled down and the show began. And 
what, says the young playgoer, was the show like? I will not deceive 
him with the pleasures (or delusions) of memory. Bernard Shaw, who 
remembers it all, would tell him that show after show did little or nothing 
for the British drama—meaning, of course, the modern or Shavian drama. 
It did not raise problems. It ignored advanced ideas. And when it lapsed 
into contemporary work, it made the oddest selections—as from Sardou 
or from the prentice work of a popular novelist still living, I hope. 
But it did indirectly help the drama by establishing the dignity of the 
stage. It kept the National Bard before a public that rarely reads him. 
The Lyceum, in that sense, was the cradle of the always promised National 
Theatre. 


Back to Eventne Dress ? 


One of the very few things that the late war did for the elderly civilian 
Englishman, once respectable, now impoverished and therefore almost 
disreputable, was to exempt him from the necessity of wrestling with 
bow-ties at night, of encasing himself in a boiled shirt, of throttling 
himself in a stiff collar. He got rid of evening dress. Obviously, he 
could not dodge bombs in tails, or join fire parties in patent-leather shoes. 
It was no longer correct to be seen in these ‘ suitings.’ And we were spared 
the old jokes—now too old to be utilised, even by senile caricaturists. 
We heard no more of the Englishman, in polar regions, who could not 
consume his blubber of whale—or whatever it may have been—without 
a dinner-jacket ; of the other Englishman in the desert who dinner- 
dressed for himself alone, surrounded by blackamoors, vultures and lions ; 
of all the Englishmen everywhere who persistently dressed for dinner, 
except at the Paris opera and other elegant places abroad where, as a 
mark of his contempt for foreigners, the tourist-Englishman was accus- 
tomed to wear plus-fours. What a bore the jokes were, and what a 
burden, what an expense, was drab evening-dress—for men ! 
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Look IN THE CUPBOARD 


When it was announced that certain restaurants and hotels were 
again beginning to demand evening-dress as indispensable, or merely as 
‘ preferred,’ howls of rage resounded in response, with abusive protests— 
impudence, effrontery, presumption! What about laundries ? Where 
are the coupons? What of the saving campaign? Evening dress un- 
patriotic, un-British. A revolution in taste. . .. Still, stirred by the 
threat, fearful of the future, many of us no doubt turned to our long- 
closed wardrobes, reeking of naphthaline or rattling with those moth- 
balls that moths, one must say, seem to consume with relish as hors 
d’euyre preliminary to their réti of trousers. What did we find? Fila- 
ments of silk and fragments of braid hanging from a perforated texture 
of once-black cloth, now inexplicably browned by a sort of incrustation ; 
buttons loose in important places; a generally crumpled aspect. The 
thought of wearing this thing is, as the silly word goes, unthinkable. If 
anybody asks us to go anywhere where evening dress is ‘ indispensable ’ 
we reply that ours is unwearable ; if it is ‘ preferred,’ we prefer to stay 
at home ; if ‘optional’ we go as we are—shabby, but at least not inde- 
cently moth-eaten. 


STyLE AND SPACE 


Until the shortage of paper ends, it is probably unpatriotic, and 
certainly useless, to protest against the daily growing habits of shortening 
words in newspaper articles and headlines, and of using often unin- 
telligible initials in place of a full title or phrase. The popular news- 
papers have years ago accustomed us to the suppression of the adjective, 
if it happens to be longer than the noun. This applies particularly to 
nations, and we have learnt to accept and understand ‘ Japan ’quake,’ 
‘Spain crisis,’ ‘ Italy famine "—with others. ‘ French’ we can stil] use ; 
we need not write ‘France’ trials; the words are of the same length. 
And it is rather refreshing to note that certain dear old words have been 
restored to common usage on account of their convenient brevity. Thus 
nobody now gets married. Everybody ‘ weds.’ 


Say 17 mn Inrrits 


The initial-habit grows because new organisations, new associations 
for peace or recovery or big business are formed every month, and I 
suppose that, having once been told what they are in full, we ought to 
be able to recognise them as easily as we see a Member of Parliament in 
an abbreviated M.P. Yet I wonder how many school-teachers, not to 
speak of the children, could pass a stiff examination in initials—from 
U.N.R.R.A., E.N.S.A., U.S.S.R., U.S.A. and the easy titles, to such puzzles 
as W.F.T.U., LF.1.U., and E.L.M.A. Let them try before they try it on 
their pupils. . . . I ventured to protest against this tendency in these 
columns many months ago. It has enormously increased since. And 
. how a new peril has developed. 
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THe New PERIL 

This is the practice of amalgamation which crushes two or three 
monosyllables together so as to form a convenient compound. Thus, 
onto has stuck ‘ on ’ and ‘to’ into one words which suggests a toothpaste 
or a patent medicine. It is being followed by noone (for no one) to which 
I am told that nobody should object, for have we not nowise and no- 
whither ? Certainly, but noone looks like midday spelt by a half-wit. 
I have just seen insofar in an article. Why not? We have, or we had, 
‘forasmuch.’ Yes, but not yet forasmuchas. That will come—nodoubt. 
It all looks ugly. It puzzles the eye. But the indifferent will merely 
say ‘ whatofit ?’; or perhaps, after their fashion, ‘ sowhat ? ’ 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


Tue mental atmosphere of our age is saturated with lightly spreading 
half-truths. One of the most widespread of these half-truths is that 
‘nations ’ are ‘ nothing but a survival ’ and that ‘ survivals ’ are meaning- 
less. Quite often in the same columns or on the same platform where 
nations are treated with an ironic smile as anachronistic ‘ survivals,’ you 
will find the same speaker or author arguing that as we are fighting for 
national freedom, we wage a war worth any sacrifice: or you hear 
extolled the most perfect ‘solution ’ of the national question, which is, 
of course, to be seen (like everything else ‘ most perfect ’) in the Soviet 
Union. After all, is not logic itself a survival in our days, and an appar- 
ently superfluous one at that ? 

In the right hierarchical order of values ‘ survival’ renders persons 
and institutions only more honourable. Persons are respected on account 
of their age. Institutions are honoured and consecrated by time. The 
survival of the soul is the consolation of the dying : the survival of Truth 
is the hope of those who are persecuted for its sake. Perhaps the right 
approach to the problem of the will to survival, which all national com- 
munities manifest in history, and in our century probably more than ever 

before, is to analyse, first of all, the attitude of our age to survival, or, 
‘more generally speaking, towards time and history. 

There are two noticeable attitudes towards time and history down the 
ages of civilisation. There are ages of anticipation and there are those of 
retrospection. Man throughout the ages was, is, and will be concerned 
by the metaphysical question of his origin, and by the not less disquieting 
not less mystical—and not less unanswerable—question of his end. The 
time of perfection, the golden age or the Paradise are sometimes put at 
the beginning of the ages and sometimes at the end of time. History is 
conceived by almost every civilisation as a transition between the passing 
. and the return of the golden age, ‘ time ’ is everywhere represented by 
| human imagination as a ripening towards fullness. The nearer human 
{ society grows to fullness, the more daring anticipations become. At the 
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time of Cesar Augustus, Jupiter, looking down from the skies, sees nothing 
but Roman peace and justice on the earth ; so Ovid says in his Meta- 
morphoses. At the height of their glory the Babylonians built their tower 
to reach the sky. Chiliastic anticipations of the coming fullness of time 
are signs announcing catastrophes. The diluvium of the Old Testament 
occurs when the human race grows most numerous and mighty. The 
tower of Babel crashes. And the era of peace and justice of Cesar 
Augustus precedes by a few years the mad tyranny of subsequent Cesars, 
The Roman Peace which flourished even under them, and gave further 
rise to daring anticipations of hope, was soon followed by the barbaric 
invasions. Catastrophes are sudden and almost final when it seems that 
power, order and happiness have been achieved so far as is humanly 
possible. Of all the great empires of the earth only China has had a 
millennium old stability at the height of its power, and perhaps even this 
long-lasting stability is only apparent if judged by European standards 
or considered with European eyes. 

In ages of catastrophe, amidst downfall, ruins and devastation, 
retrospection instead of anticipation underlies current philosophies of 
history and most political ideologies. The meaning of Roman order, 
peace and justice is most completely explained when Roman order is no 
more, in St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei. 

The first modern political ideal to which we have always to turn back 
both for a definition of European unity and for a definition of national 
culture is found in Dante’s prose writings, especially in his De Monarchia 
and in his treatise on modern languages, written among civil wars and 
the dissolution of Italian civilisation. 

The past in tragic ages becomes the measure of the present. It is by 
comparison that the present is judged. The present is valued by l’antico 
valor negli Italict cuor in Petrarch’s ode which Machiavelli chooses as his 
motto, or the Roman eagle’s glory in the Invettiva Ghibellinescha which 
Dante puts into the mouth of the Mantuan statesman Sordello (Purgatorio 
VI). 

Thus, retrospection often becomes introspection. The most lasting 
spiritual values, achievements or virtues of the past are the measures of 
the present, and it is by comparison with the best and highest aspects of 
the past that the present is found wanting. Every criticism is com- 
parison with an ideal. The comparison is more visual, more understand- 
able and carries greater weight, if concrete examples of history are in- 
stanced as incarnations of an ideal which should serve as standard, as a 
term of comparison. The darker the perspective of the present and the 
near future, the more we witness a reawakening of the conscience of 
historic continuity, a reawakening of historical interest and inclination 
to judgment under the auspices of History and Time. 

What is said above on retrospection and anticipation needs, of course, 
to be restricted and qualified. The divorce from history is never complete. 
England in the seventeenth century attempted to put an end to Monarchy 
and to the feudal order, only to discover and to make live the Old Testa- 
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ment more thoroughly in the present. France in the eighteenth century 
did the same, with the result that symbols of the Christian Monarchy of 
knights and dukes were replaced by those of pagan antiquity—a thousand 
times less familiar and less understandable to the people in whose name 
and for whose sake democratic revolutions are said to be made—with the 
result that members of the Convention discarding their simple Christian 
names as Pierre, Jean, or Charles boasted of being Athenian, Spartan, or 
Roman legislators, Solon, Lycurgus, or Brutus. The most chiliastic 
epochs are rediscovering history and retrospection. Before our eyes a 
Revolution which began by singing in the naive strophes of the Jnter- 
national by a proletarian poet, ‘ Let us get clear of the past’ (in the French 
original du passé faisons table rase), rediscovers the somewhat peripheric 
history of Russia, Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great, Suvarov and 
Kutuzov, a past which becomes a measure of the present and an ideal of 
the future. The main pretension of the revolutionary doctrine of our 
time is to know the key to History in the Marxian classification of feudal, 
capitalist and proletarian eras, and in the interpretation of human 
progress as an economic process. In the long run, neither the purely 
expectant, anticipating or chiliastic attitude to time and history, nor the 
purely retrospective one, is possible. No state, no society and no indi- 
vidual can live either entirely in the past or entirely in the future. 
Chiliastic utopias promising a golden age to come are still less plausible 
than the retrospective, which put the golden age a few centuries back 
into the medieval Empire, the Roman Republic or the Athenian demo- 
cracy. The solidarity of the present generation with gone generations 
and with generations not yet born is felt by most men to be the right 
answer. And as solidarity of the past, the present and the future are best 
concentrated in the ideal of the nation, the will to national survival 
became the strongest feature of an age which moved, more than any 
other before it, between extreme chiliasm and extreme retrospection. 
Nationalism is among the doctrines of the time the nearest approach 
10 a personal interpretation of human affairs, and this alone could explain 
its strength. It is the nearest way to personal freedom, and the most 
personal way to human solidarity. The man belonging to a nation is 
claiming a right and a privilege. He feels conscious of a past and thus 
safe against isolation in a crowd of ‘ equals,’ for impersonal equality can 
only mean, as it is demonstrated more and more every day, equality in 
slavery and equality in oppression. The more impersonal laws society 
will try to impose for the sake of a pale vision of a Utopian future, where 
equality will be so complete and so impersonal that everybody having 
started from nothing can be put into the place of anybody else whose 
background is also nothing, the more men will cling to nationality, the 
last remnant of privilege, for let us not forget that throughout the ages 
‘ privilege ’ was synonymous with Liberty. For the privilege of one’s 
own identity we shall deepen our retrospections to emphasise our belonging 
to a nation. And amidst anarchy and tyranny, historical retrospection, 
the retrospective attitude to time and history which is the exact opposite 
Vor. CXXXVIII—No. 825 K 
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to the chiliastic one which characterised the era before 1914, will be 
widespread. The memory of order, the memory of law and of civilisation 
in a framework of independence, which in reality was a framework of 
assured privileges of the human person, become an inspiration, the 
inspiring source of coming revolutions. Without revolutions neither the 
universe nor human society could live. Human history would come to 
an end were the present trend of rush into obedience to continue for long, 
and mankind would have no future would we really make ‘ table rase’ of 
the past. 

The attempt to treat nations and institutions contemptuously as 
‘ survivals ’ will very likely produce the exact opposite of the intended 
result. The contemptuous epithet of survival is already accepted, and a 
formidable will to survival is about to mark the history of our days. 
Probably it will be the generation which begins its work at the end of 
this war which will most energetically discard, though not for ever, the 
chiliastic anticipations and Utopias which filled the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of the early century, and of which the ‘ progressive Left-Wing ’ 
of to-day with its anti-historical outlook or with its treatment of history 
as a classified, and at the best, ‘ decorative ’ antiquity, is a most character- 
istic survival. 

The process of psychological reversion was already started after 1918 
though it was misled into the wrong direction, for even sound and reason- 
able reactions against evil things often take unsound and unreasonable 
forms. The revolt against mass civilisation, against impersonal equality, 
against unhistorical and often hypocritical anticipation of a golden age, for 
personality, for nationality, for solidarity with a human and national past 
began after 1918. The first result was disastrous. The revolt against 
mass-civilisation was misused by the most formidable mass-demagogy 
ever known, and served by the most ample machinery of mass-production. 

The legitimate desire for personality was misused and turned to the cult 
of a perverted image of human greatness. The legitimate longing for 
history and solidarity with the past was perverted by the unreal picture 
of a pseudo-history disconnected with truth such as Mussolini’s Romanism, 
or still worse, German racialism. Nevertheless, the psychological and 
moral reversion is complete and becomes only clearer by the downfall of 
systems which have misused it temporarily. To the unhistorical and 
unreal Utopias, which just because they are unhistorical and unreal easily 
touch on inhumanity and intolerance, we shall never return. Just when 
the world is turned into a Tabula Rasa, measures, terms of comparison, 
standards of criticism are more needed for rebuilding than ever before. 
An arbitrary, chiliastic image of the future cannot provide these measures. 
Truthful retrospection, self-critical introspection, respectful enquiry into 
past values, may do so. And so for a measure of the present misfortune 
we shall enquire into the historic essence of Europe and we will become 
once more Europeans. But this may be so in a moment when Europe 
will be hardly more than a geographic expression. 


BéLa MEnczER. 
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THE DROVER? 


[THE story of this little tragedy of a drover in a Midland country town begins 
in 1800 or soon after—perhaps 1810. There was a faint echo of it some thirty 
or forty years later, but it was not revealed till late in the century. The exact 
dates are of no moment, but it is important to know the period in order to 
realise the conditions. There were no railways in 1800 and very few in 1840. 
Herds of cattle had to be driven long distances—herds numbered by the dozen 
and flocks by the hundreds. The drovers of some of them, became, I under- 
stand, wealthy men. But they earned their money. They were stout fellows : 
it would have fared ill with them had they not been. The roads were not 
much better than they were in Stuart times when Richie Moniplies told Nigel : 
‘I wad tak a jump over the hedge with your lordship and cry “Stand !”’ to 
the first grazier we met that was coming from Smithfield with the price of his 
Essex calves in his leathern pouch ! ’ 

Whatever the roads may have been these little country towns lived their 
little lives, very sleepy, orderly and pious, no one doing much harm or very 
much good, everyone knowing all about his neighbour. Everyone was per- 
fectly safe both in purse and in person, for everyone knew all that was going 
on. And yet— 

Just such a town was that in which my cousin Hastings’ lot was cast for a 
short part of his early life about a hundred years ago.’ He had modest lodgings 
with a widow woman, whence he went daily to his desk at the office or escaped 
for a day’s sport or for an occasional holiday to his father’s house in Berkshire. 
He kept some singing canaries in his sitting room for companionship. In 
these he took great delight. He would, when going on a holiday, say to his 
landlady, ‘ Good-bye, Mrs. Sim. Take care of my canaries. Good-bye,’ and 
off he would go, and the good woman would duly give the birds their seed and 
water. But once he returned from a holiday to find the canaries lying dead 
in their cage. The basins for water and seed were both empty ; he asked his 
landlady what had happened ; hadn’t they been fed properly? ‘No, she hadn’t 
fed them,’ she said ; ‘he hadn’t told her to when he left and so she hadn’t 
done it.’ Hastings had had a little tiff with the woman just before going 
away ; the usual thing about her charges, I suppose, and had carelessly omitted 
the usual formula. This had been her revenge. Hastings, the tenderest of 
men, was of course furious and left the house. 

‘A woman who could watch little birds die of starvation and do nothing 
would commit murder,’ he said when he told me the story, long afterwards, 
and then he added emphatically, ‘ and so she had.’} 


* * * * * 


The Vicar had been sent for to see an old woman who was dying. 
She was in the workhouse, as it was then called, where she had lived for 
some years. She was very feeble in body and her voice though clear, 
was very weak. She did not seek the consolations of the ordinary dying 
person, but began to speak at once, evidently having something definite 
to say of which she wished to relieve her mind. Mumbling a good deal 
at first, she became more articulate as she proceeded. 

She was very old, she said, and had not much longer to stay. They 

1 The facts of this story were supplied to me by my cousin, Hastings Hughes, brother 
of Thomas Hughes, the author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Vou. CXXXVITI—No. 825 K* 
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surely wouldn’t come for her now. And besides she had had no hand in 
it. And so she wanted to tell him about it. It had been in her mind to 
do so this long time. She had not been in the room. She had waited 
outside and only her husband went in. (The Vicar, it must be understood, 
had not the least idea of what she was speaking.) It was when they kept 
the ‘Green Man’ near fifty years ago; ay, more than that. He used 
to come and stay with them, Jim did. 

‘Jim was my husband’s brother. He was a cattle drover and came 
regularly through the town, going to London and returning. He used 
to bring a great herd of cattle up to London all the way from the North, 
and he would go back with a bag of money. He was right rich, sir, and 
could well have spared us some of his money without missing it. He 
used to carry it in a belt round his body and there was no chance of 
getting it away from him. He was a rare big man and as strong as a 
bullock. He rode a strong cob and carried pistols and a great staff. 
Once some men had set on him and he had beat them off and left them 
both on the ground. He beat ’em with his fists he did. He’d no need 
to use his pistols. He didn’t always come our way, he sometimes fancied 
the other road. 

‘We was never beholden to him ; what he had given us he had given 
us, and so it was ours. We had got into low water through no fault of 
our own. Trade had left the house and we had lost a horse that had 
gone in the gig, a very good old horse. My husband loved horses and 
used to go to the races. He lost money that way too, but it was not his 
fault for he always pieked out the best horse and backed it ; and then 
it was got at or was pulled and didn’t win. And then Jim got crusty and 
said he wouldn’t help him no more. He’d come and stay and pay his 
bill, but he did little more. He’d just give us a guinea extra for luck 
and off he’d go. 

‘ And so Dan’l said we would have to take it ; out of fairness to our- 
selves like. He was a heavy sleeper was Jim, and Dan, he went in and 
I waited outside on the landing. After a bit, I could hear Dan grunting 
like a sow as if he was heaving at something heavy. Then there was a 
great bump on the floor and I knew he must have pulled him out of bed. 
Then he called out to me that he had found it ; it was under the pillow. 
He came out with the bag in his hand and took it into our room; and 
then he went back into the room where Jim was and I went in too. He 
had tied a sheet round him to stop the bleeding, and we set to work to 
get him out. Lor! we could hardly move him. How we did sweat. 
We got him across the room in time though, and out o’ the door. And 
then he got jammed across the narrow landing. He were a huge great 
man you understand, sir. 

‘ Well, when we got jammed we thought we should never move him 
again. But at last we shifted him, and all of a sudden he slid down the 
stairs, which was narrow and straight. We couldn’t help laughing at 
the way he got away from us all of a sudden like. Dan’! said, “‘ Well he’s 
given us the slip this time.”” At that I laughed again and again and 
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couldn’t stop. Dan’l told me to stop and then he fetched me a great 
blow in the face with his fist. Jim was in almost a worse muddle than 
ever at the bottom of the stairs. 

‘ When I came to I picked myself up and was able to help Dan. He 
got to be anxious about the noise. Howsomever nobody heard and we 
got him out of the back door at last and into the barn. Dan soon had a 
hole dug in the floor, though it had to be a very big one. When it was 
filled up we laid down the loose boards that used to cover the floor. 

‘You see, sir, I hadn’t no hand in it. It was Dan that did it and I 
couldn’t have stopped him. We counted the money and Dan said there 
wasn’t so much as he expected. He let on and cursed Jim. But it didn’t 
make any difference whether it were much or little for Dan lost it all 
at the next race meeting. He came back with only a shilling in his 
pocket. After that things got worse. Not that anyone suspected any- 
thing for we always lived most respectable ; and Jim he had always been 
on the road early in the morning, so nobody thought anything of that. 
He was going back by the public waggon that time ; we couldn’t have 
done it else. We should have had to say why he had left his cob. 

‘And then we had to give up the house, for the Justices wouldn’t 
renew the licence. They said we didn’t manage the house proper. Dan 
didn’t like leaving and fought hard for the licence. He said that new 
people might go digging about the place. But it was now many years 
since, and he thought as how Jim was one who would soon rot. And so 
we took a small house and I let lodgings. Quite nice gentlemen I used to 
get. Dan could not do much now for rheumatism which he caught 
lying in a ditch once, on his way back from some races, where he had 
won. He was in drink, and couldn’t get out of the ditch. He could walk 
a bit very bent but couldn’t do no work. 

‘ He was walking past the “‘ Green Man ”’ one day and when he passed 
the yard gates, he saw that they had taken down the barn and were 
going to put up a new building. One of the men called out to him that 
they had found human bones when they was digging and he held one up. 
Dan’] said they was pig’s bones and he went on. But it gave him a rare 
turn it did, and came home right pale and asked for some brandy. I 
gave him a little and I took a little too, and then we had some more, 
and after that we had a good laugh about the pig’s bones. 

‘ Dan was a very old man then and he went to a better place not long 
after. Just at the end he had some queer ideas about Jim, and hadn’t 
Jim once given us some money. And I says no ! and began to talk about 
pig’s bones. At that he gave a little laugh and died. 

‘ But they wouldn’t have fetched away an old man like that, nor they 
won’t fetch an old woman like me what’s not got much longer to stay. 
Pig’s bones! Dan was so droll in the things he’d say. Pig’s bones.’ 

A few minutes later the Vicar walked slowly downstairs and went to 
the Master’s room. 

* Old Mrs. Sim has died,’ he said, and left the House. 


T. D. Arxrvson. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 


2. Tiowe MUST HAVE a Stop 


Descendite ut ascendatis—-descend that you may ascend ; St. Augustine’s 
pregnant saying summarises the theme of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s latest novel, 
Time Must Have a Siop. Nine-tenths of the book consists of a descent into an 
inferno of modern foulness and futility, the remainder of an ascent to a 
position not far from the Christian ‘ Kiagdom.’ 

Like all Mr. Huxley’s work the book is important as a document of the 
contemporary consciousness, and it is this aspect rather than its literary signi- 
ficance which will be considered here. As a ‘rapporteur’ of that consciousness, 
his acute awareness, intellectual candour and brilliant style have earned him a 
unique eminence. His books are also events, both epitaphs and prophecies 
of past and future states of the general mind and feeling. In this inter- 
pretation of obscure feeling and prevenient faith his art, like that of Socrates, 
is that of the midwife. His utterances may not be liked or approved ; but they 
cannot be ignored. 

His last important book, Grey Emirence, was a study of the dialectic of 
piety and power ; it included a disquisition upon the species of neo-Buddhist 
mysticism and ‘ yoga’ at which its author, in his own ruminations, seemed 
then to have arrived. It was a position which had already been adumbrated 
in Hyeless in Gaza. It was also an attitude critical of Christocentricity and 
personal religion. 

His new book is a study in the dialectic of sensuality and spirituality. It 
ends with a further disquisition upon a unitive mysticism which seems, however, 
more Christian in complexion than that of Grey Eminence. It terminates with 
@ very significant indication of the trend of its author’s thought and feeling— 
the suggestion that the next problem to be attacked is that of ‘ the relationship 
between the Godhead and the personal God.’ The bulk of the book consists 
of a characteristically cynical and clinical analysis of modern man, in the 
vein of his earlier realism ; but there runs throughout its texture a mystical 
counterpoint to that cynicism. 

This book is also, pari passu, a study in the dialectic of time and eternity— 
a theme with which the modern mind seems to be particularly possessed. Mr. 
Huxley is satisfied that ‘ thought’s the slave of life,’ that ‘ life’s time’s fool’ 
and that ‘time must have a stop,’ in other words, that all our thought and 
conduct are conditioned, and our life, if limited to time and flesh, is altogether 
vanity and that we near the end of our time. But whereas this was once for 
him the bitter and brutal end of the whole matter, now it is not. Time has a 
stop for the sensualist, Eustace Barnack, but the spirit of Eustace survives 
that stop and, in the saintly mystic, Bruno. both time and flesh are transcended. 
‘. . . time makes nonsense of all life’s conscious planning,’ but ‘ true religion 
concerns itself with the givenness of the timeless. . . . The divine Ground is 
a timeless reality.’ 

The character of the book, and the characters within it, seem to fall rather 
within the category of the medizval morality play than of that of the modern 
novel-representation of life. All his characters are types and might well 
have been named by moral or immoral qualities, like the dramatis persons of 
Everyman or The Pilgrim’s Progress. And, for the most part, they are deliberate 
caricatures. As iti Freudian psychology, extreme and pathological cases are 
‘ studied, the better to comprehend the nature of the psychological or spiritual 
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maladies which they embody. His art makes the embodiments live, but his 
interest is evidently rather in their pathology than their personality. They are 
‘ beautiful cases’ which he dissects with a cold surgical skill. It is not a 
pretty process, but it is one for the sheer virtuosity of which it is impossible to 
withold admiration. 

Yet his attitude is not solely one of scientific detachment. A passionate 
concern is also apparent. He contemplates an Inferno of evil lust and self- 
violation, as excruciating as any depicted by Dante, with an almost religious 
intensity, with, in St. Bernard’s description of Contemplation, an ‘ intentio animi 
vestigantis verum ’—the tension of a mind tracking down the truth, as a hunter 
tracks an animal to its lair. So he tracks down his human animals and is not 
satisfied till he has found their lair. 

The clue to this passionate concern in his unsavoury subjects is, perhaps, 
to be sought in his final chapter. ‘. . . the life of the spirit,’ he writes, ‘is the 
analogue . . . of the animal’s life.’ But it is only when the logic of the animal 
and of the spiritual life is pushed to its extreme conclusion that the analogy 
becomes manifest. For then it is apparent that each of these contrary ways of 
life moves inexorably towards self-annihilation—the loss of life, the life of the 
individual self. And this passion for self-destruction is the salient feature of 
the inner life of our age ; it is the death-wish from which most of our miseries 
derive. Thus extremes meet ; in the self-disgust, the violent self-naughting of 
extreme sexuality, the sensualist meets the saint. Both seek, as did John 
Donne with a similar perception and experience of the two extremes, ‘ things 
extreme and scattering bright ’ beyond the exhaustion-point, beyond the death 
of natural life. 

When this clue to Huxley’s strange and terrible juxtaposition of sanctity 
and sensualiy is pereeived, the apparent obsession with the more vile forms of 
sexuality and animality which this book (like much of the earlier work) displays 
is something much more than, as a superficial reading might suggest, a mere 
return of the dog to his vomit ; it is a passionate concern with the ‘ last things ’ 
of life, a religious passion for that which he seeks at that ultima thule of our life 
where such extremes meet. 

Descendite ut ascendatis : Huxley gives a terrible interpretation of the great 
insight of Augustine in the terms of our time. Descend to the nethermost 
inferno of the life we know, contemplate it till it is known hatefully by heart. 
‘Know thyself,’ ‘search the heart’ ; know the uttermost baseness and misery 
of which the human heart is capable: it is a wisdom common to all the wise 
which Huxley seems here to be pursuing to its abysmal end. He dares to 
look down into that abyss of baseness, obedient to the bidding of T. E. Hulme 
when he declared a generation ago that ‘ our principal concern at the present 
moment should be the re-establishment of a temper or disposition of mind 
which can look at-a gulf or chasm without shuddering.’ So Huxley looks 
down into the chasm of what T. E. Lawrence called a ‘ cat-calling carnality.’ 

It is a perception of his purpose which can alone explain or justify the 
extremity of the sensuality which Huxley chooses to depict. Here is a sensuality, 
an animality driven beyond all reason, beyond voluptuousness, beyond sanity. 
It is of a kind which curiously matches the irrationalism, the passion for ‘ the 
absurd,’ the ‘ wholly other,’ the ‘ offence ’’ which characterises much modern 
theology and philosophy of the ‘ existential’ school. Here is an outrageous evil 
which delights in evil just because it is absurd, offensive and quite futile accord- 
ing to all normal standards. Here is the credo quia impossibile of the sensualist. 
Again extremes meet. 
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It is in the character of Veronica Thwale that tbis utter irrationality and 
offensiveness is embodied. In Eustace Barnack sensuality remains human, 
voluptuous, even-pleasant and kindly ; in Veronica it is outrageous, demoni¢, a 
‘ consuming fire.’ ‘You've got to do violence to yourself. As if you were 
committing suicide.’ ; 

Veronica’s reason for this ‘ technique of outrage’ is illuminating. The 
perfect outrage is indeed a form of suicide, of self-annihilation. For then 
‘nothing matters.’ ‘ But,’ interposes the boy Sebastian, ‘it does matter . . . 
the world doesn’t really come to an end.’ ‘ No,’ replies Veronica, ‘ but it’s 
really transformed.’’ It is thus the transformation of life through self-destruc- 
tion which she (and her author) is seeking through and beyond this reductio ad 
absurdum of sensuality. She is, in fact, seeking something significantly similar 
to the ‘ faith-knowledge ’ beyond reason of the extreme Barthians—a reality 
which is real just because it is also irrational and absurd. 

‘ You’ve got to do violence to yourself’; Veronica voices a mood very 
typical of the prevalent modern mood which so often, as Bruno comments, 
‘ really wants life to be a tale told by an idiot.’ It wants to believe life to be 
no more than that, because to believe it to be real would be to know oneself 
damned. If the way of life and belief of ‘ all reasonable men ’ is all that reason 
has to offer, then, for God’s sake, so the impulse seems to run, let us seek the 
irrational and the absurd. It is life-denial, the death-wish ; it is the epitaph, 
the verdict upon the Age of Reason. 

But this is more than mere life-denial. It is denial of the life that seems 
real, in an invincible faith that there is another reality, a ‘ vraie vérité,’ beyond 
that seeming, into which, by violence, it can be transformed. How significant 
an echo of the saying that ‘the Kingdom of heaven suffereth violence ! ’ 
‘You’ve got to...” ; it is a categorical imperative which Veronica pro- 
nounces. Why has one ‘ got to’ violate, annihilate oneself ? Because of a 
blind belief that beyond that seeming there is reality, beyond that death 
life. 

This violence descends downwards in reaction from a heaven-storming 
violence which, for our age, has become a ‘ tale told by an idiot.’ One must do 
violence to oneself because the self, like the life, we know is something which 
‘man’s unconquerable mind ’ cannot and will not accept. And such a flight 
from self, from that which is loosely termed ‘ personality,’ is the constant motif 
of our age. The way to heaven seems, for so many, to have ended in a dreary 
cul de sac. But man is so made that his spirit must seek the extreme ; if one 
extremity is blocked he will seek the other. 

It is a ‘spirit of the age’ of which that tortured spirit, T. E. Lawrence, 
seemed peculiarly representative. ‘My wish is to progress downwards,’ he 
wrote, obeying ‘an inclination towards ground. level.’ Therefore he sought the 
‘ cat-calling carnality ’ of the ranks of the R.A.F. It was a flight from ‘ per- 
sonality ’ prompted by ‘ disgust for my war-personality ’ ; his ‘ hegira ’ into a 
desert-anonymity was an attempt to escape from himself and the search for 
that other extreme at ‘ground-level.’ ‘These fellows,’ be wrote, ‘are the 
reality’; ‘I want to stay here till it no longer hurts.’ It would seem that, 
similarly, Mr. Huxley wants to stay at his ‘ ground-level ’ also ‘ till it no longer 
hurts.’ 

What is the root of this flight from personality ? Again Lawrence is illu- 
minating. ‘ You see, I’m all smash inside,’ he explained to Bernard Shaw. 
- ‘T’m afraid of being loose and independent.’ He had found that his war- 
personality was a fake, his supposed reality hideously unreal. The search for 
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reality upwards (thanks to what Kierkegaard called ‘the parson’s trash ’) 
seemed no more than a nightmare-fatuity. There remained to man’s ever- 
questing soul only ‘ progress downwards.’ For him, as for Huxley, that descent 
led to sex, the root-reality of human life ; ‘ sex is an integer in us all,’ he wrote. 
If the communion of saints seemed bogus, at least there was a communion of 
sinners. 

‘ All smash inside—I’m afraid’ ; Lawrence voiced the misery of our age. 
Modern man (when he is honest with himself) knows himself to be ‘ all smash 
inside’; when he looks within, if he dares to do so, he fears what he sees and 
flies from himself in horror. He flies to any haven from that appalling freedom. 
It is a terror, a flight from freedom and the unchartered self which many of 
the finer spirits of our time have shown. It was, it would seem, driven by the 
same Furies, that Arnold Wilson wrote that ‘I want to be inside a machine, 
not. outside one’; for mechanism abolishes individuality and offers to the 
tormented self its own Nirvana. Modern mecbanism is a tyrant, because modern 
man wants a tyrant to save him from himself. Then it was only the minority 
of the aware and the brave who knew that fear of freedom. Now all men 
begin to know it. 

In his masterly diagnosis of this modern malady, The Fear of Freedom, Dr. 
Erich Fromm has acutely traced its historical and sociological causes. Man 
‘ freed from the bonds of pre-individualistic society, which simultaneously gave 
him security and limited him, has not gained freedom in the positive sense of 
the realisation of his individual self.’ With freedom he has re-found his primi- 
tive fear of life. As Balzac said, ‘ man has a horror for aloneness,’ and freedom 
from feudal and ecclesiastical order left him frighteningly alone ; he recoils in 
terror from the freedom which the Renaissance and the Reformation imposed 
upon him. That fear leads him at last to the sado-masochism which is most rife 
in Naziism, but by no means only there. The diagnosis is masterly and all too 
palpably true ; the therapy for that frantic fear of a ‘ positive freedom,’ the 
‘ spontaneous activity of the total, integrated personality,’ seems a counsel of 
perfection. 

For Dr. Fromm, apparently the only power which can implement this 
counsel of perfection, the ‘spontaneous activity of the total, integrated 
personality,’ is that of man himself; ‘there is no higher power than this 
unique individual self,’ he declares. But, for the school of sociological recon- 
structionists with which he is associated, it is not from man the individual but 
from Mankind or Society that this salvation from self is to be sought; the 
sociological therapy proposed for this psychological disease, according to Dr. 
Mannheim, the leader of this school, is that of ‘subjecting to public control 
psychological processes.’! In other words, the individual man who cannot save 
himself can be saved by ‘ public control,’ by Man writ large. 

Such a solution of the dilemma of modern man as diagnosed by Dr. Fromm, 
for those who have as little faith in Man en masse as in the individual man, seems 
little more than a benevolent hope that the blind will lead the blind out of the 
ditch into which both have already fallen. That more profound scepticism and 
despair Mr. Huxley evidently shares. ‘ How deliciously comic that people 
should still be worshipping Humanity !’; the remark ascribed to the cynical 
sensualist, Eustace, seems clearly to be a conclusion to which his author, in 
one of his selves, has come. If Society is to save the individual self thus haunted 
by self-disgust and fear of freedom, it would seem that it must itself be saved. 

Mr. Huxley plumbs a deeper realism and despair than the sociologists. 


1 Diagnosis of Our Time. 
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He sees (in the person of the sainted Bruno) that the only solution of this 
psychological and sociological dilemma is—‘ to find out how to become your inner 
not-self in God while remaining your outer self in the world.’ That is the 
problem—not ‘ to be or not to be,’ but ‘ to be and not to be ’ at the same time, 
to deny self and yet to become a self, to say neti, neti—not this, not this, to life 
and, with the same breath, to be able to declare, with Bruno, that it is ‘ This.’ 

The sick soul must experience ‘ the ecstasy of an absolute alienation ’ from 
self. Such an alienation can be sought in the ‘surgical spontaneity ’ of sex 
driven to an extreme of self-loathing and destruction ; the end of such an 
alienatiop is a Nirvana of nothingness, of death. There is the ‘ death-wish’ 
which torments and destroys the modern world. Or that ‘alienation’ may be 
sought at the other extreme of human experience in a ‘ unitive knowledge,’ a 

‘supreme identity ’ with the ‘Godhead or Ground’ of being which is the 
‘ final end and purpose of human existence.’ The soul which is aware of this 
dilemma in which consciousness at once strives towards an ever-fuller indi- 
viduation, and shuns it in an ever more utter alienation from self, must either 
‘ progress downwards ’ or upwards. And, in their characteristics, the extremes 
meet. 

Moreover the alienation from self which is the goal of both these passions 
of the soul also implies a parallel alienation from time which ‘ makes nonsense 
of all life’s planning and scheming’ (even the planning of the sociologists). 
Like the self, like Humanity (that modern Moloch), ‘ time can never be wor- 
shipped with impunity.’ And so too, it is only by an alienation from time’s 
tyranny into the ‘ timeless reality ’ of the ‘ Divine Ground’ that consciousness 
can be delivered from its ‘slavery to life.’ Thus ‘ mortification is always the 
condition of proficiency.’ 

Mr. Huxley has thus come at long last to a creed (or ‘minimum working 

hypothesis ’) which, in three out of its four clauses is a perfectly orthodox 
Theism. There is a Divine ‘Godhead or Ground ’ of being ; that ‘ Godhead ’ 
is both ‘ transcendent and immanent’; ‘there is a Law or Dharma which 
must be obeyed’ and this ‘Dharma’ is ‘a Law of mortification.’ He has 
seen, with Coventry Patmore (what the sociological humanists seem unable 
to see) that ‘ none can move this world unless he stands upon another,’ that is, 
unless he takes his stand upon the ‘ Divine Ground.’ And it is to be noted 
that his sources for this ‘ working hypothesis ’ are now predominantly Christian 
rather than Buddhist or Hindu. His Bruno finds his wisdom rather with St. 
Francois de Sales than with Sankara. 
_ But at this point Mr. Huxley seems to call a balt in his progress towards a 
Christian metapbysic. The fourth axiom of his ‘ working hypothesis ’ is frankly 
perfectionist ; ‘ it is possible for human beings to love, know and from virtually, 
to become actually, identified with the Ground.’ That is, man, while still a 
human being, can become one with God, sicut Deus. Bruno is depicted as in 
full possession of such an ‘ essential identity,’ such an ‘ intuition, direct and 
infallible.’ He is one with ‘ the silence within the silence.’ 

Mr. Huxley thus derides all pretensions of actual humanity to worship, 
while himself worshipping potential Humanity—a humanity still immured in 
his creaturely conditions. He accepts the postulate that ‘ time makes nonsense 
of all life’s scheming and planning,’ but seems to affirm that, none the less, time 
can be overcome in time, the flesh become spirit while still in the flesh. And 
this consummation, this apotheosis of humanity, can be achieved by conscious 
planning, by a deliberate spiritual discipline initiated by man himself. In 
other words, man can, if he will, save himself. In that conception we seem to 
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come full circle not very far from the Man-worship of sociological planning. 
* How deliciously comic that people should still be worshipping Humanity ! ’— 
as, if not actually, at least potentially divine. 

Mr. Huxley thus seems to have come to the verge of a yet more profound 
Christian despair, realism and redemption. He has come to what Kierkegaard 
called ‘religion A’ for which ‘in time the individual recollects that he is 
eternal,’* and salvation is sought by ‘ the individual’s own pathetic transfor- 
mation of existence.’* He has come near to ‘ religion B ’ for which God becomes 
man, eternity enters time, Being invades becoming and essence existence at a 
precise historical time and place. But ‘ religion B’ confronts man with the 
“scandal ’ and ‘ offence ’ of the Incarnation ; it is a faith which causes vertigo, 
which requires a ‘leap in the dark.’ 

There, on the verge of that ‘ great gulf,’ Mr. Huxley takes leave of us. But 
his search is not ended. His mouthpiece, Sebastian, has declared that ‘ it 
would be one of the tasks of the coming year . . . to discuss the relationship 
between, for example, the Ground and its higher manifestations—between the 
Godhead and the personal God.’ For a realism so ruthless and a candour so 
unflinching, it seems safe to predict that this discussion may well become, not 
a task, but the task that matters. 

Mr. Huxley knows, as a real Christianity has always known and declared, 
that ‘the news is always bad.’ He has decided to ‘ listen to something else.’ 
What he hears, if he listens with his wonted acumen and courage of mind, will 
be news of another order. Descendite ut ascendatis ; Mr. Huxley has descended 
to the nethermost pit of our pathology, our life ‘ after the flesh.’ To what 
heights of our pneumatology, of our life ‘ after the Spirit,’ will he ascend, if 
he can overcome that ‘ nausea of the threshold ’ which, like his Sebastian, all 
men know as they approach ‘ Religion B’ ? 

MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE. 


2 Unscientific Postscript, p. 508. 
3 Ibid., p. 515. 


LAST TRAM 


I’m a trolleybus driver. Leastways I shall be when I’ve been at it a bit 
longer. I started to-day. I don’t mean it was the first time I’ve driven 
one. I’ve done my learning and my test runs on and off for months. But 
to-day was the first time I’ve driven in service. Last night I was a tram 
driver. I’ve been a tram driver nigh on forty-one years. I’m fifty-nine 
come June, not a good age for learning new tricks. And there’s a deal of 
difference between a tram and a trolleybus. It’s the drawing-in to the 
kerb that gets us old tram-men most. After years of just pulling up in 
the middle of the road and waiting for the passengers to come to you, it 
takes a bit of getting used to. Then there’s the sitting down. On a 
tram you stand up and use your hands, but in these buses you sit down 
and use your feet. Feet! In a tram your feet go down on the sand- 
pedal for greasy lines, or to stamp on the bell. If I put my foot down 
now she either shoots forward like a mad thing or stops dead. It depends 
which foot. But don’t run away with the idea that trolleybuses are new. 
We had them in this town only seven years after the first tram, well 
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before the last war ; but we called them trackless trams then. And they 
were. Solid tyred old boneshakers with a rattle you’d never believe 
unless you’d travelled in one. 

But I came here to talk about trams, not trolleybuses. It’s all along 
of that young fellow last night. I was late turn last night. Our week 
ends on a Tuesday. This week I’m on a split—on in the morning, off in 
the afternoon, on again for the rush hour and the evening. I finished 
just over an hour ago. But last night I was late—number eleven on the 
fourteen road, which meant I took the last tram (midnight from the Town 
Hall) up to Cayton Green and back again and then up to the depot at 
Midgley. It was really the last tram to Cayton, not just the last that 
night, because this morning the trolleybuses started running there. Any- 
way, I’d just crossed over and come inside to sit down for five minutes 
with Joe—Joe’s my conductor—waiting for twelve to strike, when 
this young fellow gets in and comes up and sits close to me. ‘ Are you the 
driver ?’ he says, silly like, since there’s only the two of us in uniform 
and Joe with the punch strapped in front of him. ‘ Aye,’ I says. Then 
he pulls out a notebook and pencil and says will I say something about 
the last tram for his paper, something with a story in it. He’d got this 
story business well on his mind. And there was something about angle. 
He kept on about it. Because it was the last tram to run to Cayton 
Green—the very last tram, he said—there must be a story in it. The 
way he went on you’d ’ve thought Cayton Green was going to be cut off 
for good when I left it at twenty-six minutes past midnight. There’d 
be trolleybuses in the morning I told him, but he wasn’t interested in 
them. There-must be a story in the . . . in ‘ The passing of the trams 
from Cayton Green.’ Plenty of people’d be glad, I said, the buses’d be 
faster and quieter and more comfortable. But he was after—how did he 
put it ?—the ‘romantic angle.’ Well, there’s no romance in tramcars, 
I told him. They’re workaday things and they’ve mostly had their day 
now. Not like railway engines. There’s boys that still collect engine 
numbers, even with these aeroplanes. But I never knew but one boy 
that hung about The Square collecting tram numbers. 

Of course trams were important once. There used to be a right song 
and dance when a new tram route was started. The Mayor in his chain 
and the Councillors all dressed up, the Tramways Manager driving (or 
pretending to—there was always one of us there to do the job). And 
when the first routes went over to buses there were real town do’s too— 
the sort of thing this reporter chap was after I expect. But there’s been 
too much of it. There aren’t many tram routes left now, and for most 
people the quicker they go the better. There’s been some funny doings 
on last trams, people trying to get the last ticket, hanging out flags and 
streamers from the top deck. I remember once some lads from the 
University locked the driver inside and tried to drive themselves. But 
the daftest thing was what old Tom Squire did when the twenty-nine 
road went over to buses. That’s the Greenside route. It’s all uphill to 
Browhead and then all down to Greenside. A good driver like old Tom’d 
never use his power-handle from Browhead to Greenside, it was that 
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steep ; he’d just let the gradient run the car. Even after a stop she’d 
start again when you slackened the brake-handle. Well Tom’d been 
queer for weeks, and while he was sick they stopped the trams to Green- 
side and ran buses instead—petrol buses, not trolleys. The trams still 
ran to Browhead, of course. Tom came back to an early shift. He got 
up to Browhead, unloaded, and then moved forward to take the cross- 
over for coming back. Least, that’s what Jim Turner thought. He’d 
rung twice when the car was empty and stepped off for a smoke while 
Tom did the cross-over. What took Tom nobody knows, least of all him- 
self, but Jim Turner looked round to see 247 disappearing in the morning 
mist down to Greenside. He shouted and he ran, but it) was no good. 
The track was there, and the wires. And Tom didn’t need current, going 
down. That was the trouble. He got to Greenside alright, but he couldn’t 
get back. There was the devil of a row. 

Mind you, it hits some of us old ’uns hard, this change-over. Not all 
tram drivers can drive trolleybuses. Like the bother when they gave us 
glass fronts. Do you remember the old open fronts ? Out in all weathers 
you were then, driving. But many an old driver never knew a day’s 
illness till they glassed in the fronts and made it all snug. Colds! We 
went down like flies. But this trolleybus business goes deeper. Bill 
Brown, for instance. He drove the first tram on the thirty-ones in 1905 
and he’d been at it a few years before that. Queer chap, Bill. Liked his 
work—loved it, more like. Always at the depot half-an-hour before time, 
always hanging around on his day off. When there was night-running to 
keep frost off the tracks, he’d always volunteer. He handled a tram as if 
it could feel. I remember in the big strike he hung around the depot all 
the time, watching bits of lads trying to drive. To us it was strike- 
breaking, but to him—I think it hurt him differently. He never talked 
much, even to Willie Spencer who’d been with him for years. At the 
terminus they’d sit inside, or on the step if it was fine, smoking and 
saying nothing. From time to time Bill’d pull out his watch, snap the 
lid open, look at it and grunt, then close it and put it away again. Folk 
said he was unhappy at home, said his wife was superior and thought 
tram-driving a bit beneath her. That’s as may be. No one knew her or 
her side of it. There weren’t any kids. Well, as I said, Bill drove on the 
thirty-ones. He did the first trip with the Mayor and Corporation in ’05 
and he’d driven on it ever since. Except for two years in the Signals in 
the last war. (He came out all right but for a touch of gas. It affected 
his tummy. Not that he was ever off sick, not Bill Brown.) But he 
couldn’t drive a trolleybus. They started to change-over the thirty-one 
road just before the war—this war—doubling the wires, putting up new 
standards. It must have worried him, day after day, seeing them work- 
ing, getting ready. He was trained with the rest, but somehow he couldn’t 
get the hang of it. Bit by bit they all passed out except Bill. He went 
on driving his tram, seeing the change-over coming nearer every day. 
Test runs, timing runs. They even started to alter the depot layout. 
Then came the war—and no trolleybuses. All that sort of thing stopped, 
and trams went on running the thirty-one road. It was a reprieve. And 
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not the only one. Two years after that he came sixty-five. We retire at 
sixty-five. Not that the Corporation provides a nice fat pension, it 
doesn’t. But you have to go. The Union finds a few bob a week and 
there’s the old age pension. But us old ’uns have to stop on in wartime. 
That was old Brown’s second reprieve. Goodness knows what he’d ’ve 
done retired. We used to joke him, say he’d just come down to the shed 
and hang about, waiting for someone to go sick and hoping to be taken 
on again. 

Anyway, retiring wont be worrying him now, or the thirty-ones 
going over to trolleybuses next month. The fourteens went last night, 
next it’s the twenty-twos and then the thirty-ones. Bill ? oh! he died 
—must be a couple of months ago now. It was in that cold spell, with 
the snow. Bill was late turn. Willie Spencer said it gave him a rare 
shaking. They’d got most way down the hill on the single when—but, 
of course, you don’t know the thirty-one road. Just beyond the junction 
with the thirty-twos there’s a tricky hill. Compulsory stop at the top, 
outside the ‘ Mucky Duck,’ single track all the way down, then doubling 
at the bottom and a sharp swing to the right with the points. You go 
down with a regulation two notches of power-brake and your track- 
brake—that’s the wheel—hard on. You steady her down with the hand- 
brake, half on half off all the way. Well, they were on the single and part 


way down the hill when the car stops suddenlike, gritting on sanded lines», 


and holding hard. Willie goes to the front and there’s Bill slumped over 
the hand-brake as dead as dead. Seems it was his heart, which no one’d 
ever thought of. The power-brake was round to the last notch, his right 
foot was hard down on the sand-pedal, but the queerest thing of all was 
the hand-brake. You go down on a half turn, on and off, on and off. 
The power-brake stops you if need be, but it won’t hold you on the slope. 
And that hand-brake was so hard on they had to cut the chain underneath 
before they could move the car. Bill Brown wasn’t taking any chances. 

Well, I think perhaps I’d better be getting along. As I said at the 
beginning, it’s all along of that young fellow who wanted a story out of 
the last tram. Perhaps I ought to have told him about Bill Brown. Not 
that I think it’d ’ve been what he was after. No—what was it ?— 
‘romantic angle.’ It wasn’t even about a last tram. Though, come to 
think of it, I suppose it was, in a way. 

JOHN GRISDALE. 


‘GENOCIDE ’ 


Since the Mongol invasions of Europe in the sixteenth century, there has never been 
methodical, merciless butchery on such a scale, or approaching such a scale. And this is 
but the beginning. Famine and pestilence have yet to follow in the bloody ruts of 
Hitler’s tanks. We are in the presence of a crime without names.—Mr. Churchill in a 
broadcast Address, August 24th, 1941. 


Tue trials of the major German war criminals are to open in Nuremberg during 
the present month. The prosecution has completed the act of indictment and 
succeeded in giving an exact legal definition to the crime without name, of 
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which the major or rather the principal German war criminals are guilty. 
The task was by no means an easy one. International law up till the outbreak 
of the present war consisted of uncodified rules of behaviour among nations, 
based upon treaties, precedents, customs and ethical concepts known as laws 
of humanity, none of which could have foreseen that a great European nation 
should make crime the instrument of its policy. 

Until recently, there existed no legal term to describe the enormity of the 
crimes committed by the Germans during the course of the war. This omission 
has now been filled by the well-known international lawyer and scholar, Pro- 
fessor Raphael Lemkin, of Duke University, North Carolina, who in his imposing 
volume ? gave the name genocide to the crime of destroying nations or ethnic 
groups, perpetrated by the German state in the oceupied countries under the 
protection of its armed forces. 

This new word, coined to denote an old practice in its contemporary appli- 
cation, is made of the ancient Greek word-genos (race, tribe) and the Latin 
cide (killing), thus corresponding in its formation to such words as homicide, 
infanticide, etc. As a new concept of international criminal law genocide does 
not necessarily mean the immediate destruction of a nation, except when 
accomplished by mass killings of all members of a nation. It is meant rather 
to signify a co-ordinated plan of different actions aiming at the destruction of 
essential foundations of the life of national groups, with the aim of annihilating 
the groups themselves by the disintegration of the political and social institu- 
tions, of culture, language, national feelings, religion and the economic existence 
of national groups, and the destruction of the personal security, liberty, health, 
dignity and even the lives of the individuals belonging to such groups. Genocide 
is directed against the national group as an entity, and the actions involved 
are directed against individuals, not in their individual capacity, but as mem- 
bers of the national group. 

Genocide, according to Professor Lemkin, has two phases: one, destruction 
of the national pattern of the oppressed group ; the other, the imposition of 
the national pattern of the oppressor. Denationalisation was the word used 
in the past to describe the destruction of a national pattern. The word, how- 
ever, is i uate because (1) it does not connote the destruction of the 
biological structure, (2) in connoting the destruction of the national pattern it 
does not connote the imposition of the national pattern of the oppressor, and 
(3) denationalisation is used by some authors to mean only deprivation of 
citizenship.* Instead of using a generic term, they use currently terms con- 
noting only some functional aspect of the main generic notion of genocide, 
such as ‘ Germanisation,’ while leaving out the biological aspect, such as 
causing the physical decline and even destruction of the population 
involved. 

Genocide is the antithesis of the Rousseau-Portalis Doctrine, which may be 
regarded as implicit in the Hague Regulations. This doctrine holds that war 
is directed against sovereigns and armies, not against subjects and civilians. 
It required a long period of evolution in civilised society to mark the way from 

1 Axvie Rule in Occupied Europe—Laws of Occupation—Analysis of Government— 
Proposals. for Redress, by Raphael Lemkin, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of International Law, Washington, 1944, pp. xxxviii + 674. This article 
is based on Chapter IX of the above-mentioned work, by courtesy of the Carnegie 


Foundation. 
2 Garner, James W.: International Law and the World War, New York, 1920, vol. I., 


p. 77. 
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wars of extermination * which occurred in ancient times and in the Middle 
Ages, to the conception of wars as being essentially limited to activities against 
armies and states. In the present war, aptly described as total, genocide was 
widely practised by Germany, because according to the doctrine of National 
Socialism, the nation, not the state, is the predominant factor. In this con- 
ception the nation provides the biological element for the state. Consequently, 
in enforcing the New Order the Germans prepared, waged, and continued a 
war not merely against states and their armies 5 but against peoples. Their 
reasoning seems to have been simple : The enemy nation within tbe control of 
Germany must be destroyed, disintegrated, or weakened in different degrees 
for decades to come, so that the German people could deal with their neighbours 
from the vantage point of biological superiority. Because the imposition of this 
policy of genocide is more destructive for a people than injuries suffered in 
actual fighting, the German people will be stronger than the subjected peoples 
after the war even if the German army is defeated. For this purpose the 
Germans elaborated a system designed to destroy nations according to a 
previously prepared plan. Long before the war the German Government 
envisaged genocide as a means of changing the biological interrelations in 
Europe in favour of Germany.*® 

When Germany occupied the various European countries, Hitler con- 
sidered their administration so important that he ordered the Reich Com- 
missioners and governors to be responsible directly to him.’ The plan of 
genocide had to be adapted to political considerations in different countries. 
It could not be implemented in full force in all the conquered states and the 
plan had to be varied as to subject, modalities, and degree of intensity in 
each occupied country. Some groups, such as the Jews, were to be destroyed 
completely.® With respect to the Poles particularly, Hitler expressed the view 
that it is their soil alone which can and should be profitably Germanised.® 


® Classical examples of wars of extermination : the destruction of Carthage in 146 B.c. ; 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in a.p. 72; the religious wars of Islam and the 
Crusades ; the massacres of the Albigenses and the Waldenses ; and the siege of Magdeburg 
in the Thirty Years’ War. Special wholesale massacres occurred in the wars waged by 
Genghis Khan and by Tamerlane. 

« ‘Since the State in itself is for us only a form, while what is essential is its content, 
the nation, the people, it is clear that everything else must subordinate itself to its sovereign 
interests.’—Hitler, Mein Kampf, p. 842. 

5 Alfred Rosenberg : Der Mythus des 20 Jahrhunderts, Munchen, 1935, pp. 1-2. ‘ His- 
tory and the mission of the future no longer mean the struggle of class against class, the 
struggle of Church dogma against dogma, but the clash between blood and blood, race and 
race, people and people.’ 

* Hitler’s statement to Rauschning: ‘... The French complained after the war 
that there were twenty million Germans too many. We accept this criticism. We favour 
the planned control of population movements. But our friends will have to excuse us if 
we subtract the twenty millions elsewhere. After all these centuries of whining about the 
protection of the poor and lowly, it is about time we decided to protect the strong against 
the inferior. It will be one of the chief tasks of German statesmanship for all time to 
prevent, by every means in our power, the further increase of the Slav races. Natural 
instincts bid all living beings not merely to conquer their enemies, but also to destroy them. 
In former days, it was the victor’s prerogative to destroy entire tribes, entire peoples. 
By doing this gradually and without bloodshed, we demonstrate our humanity. We 
should remember, too, that we are merely doing unto others as they would have done 
to us.” H. Rauschning: The Voice of Destruction, p. 138 (Putnam, New York, 1940). 

7 Raphael Lemkin, ibid., pp. 9-10. 

* Hitler’s Mein Kampf, p. 588. 

* Ibdid., p. 590. 
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The techniques of genocide, which the Germans developed in the various 
occupied countries, represented a concentrated and co-ordinated attack upon 
all elements of nationhood. Accordingly, genocide was being carried out in the 
political, social, cultural, economic, biological, physical, religious and moral 
fields. f 

The destruction of the national pattern in the socia field has been accom- 
plished partly by the abolition of local law and local courts and the imposition 
of German law and courts, and also by Germanisation of the judicial language 
and of the bar. The social structure of a nation being vital to its national 
development, the Germars endeavoured to bring about changes calculated to 
weaken the national spiritual resources. The educated classes became the focal 
point of this attack, because this group largely provided national leadership and 
organised resistance against Germanisation. 

The native population of the incorporated areas was forbidden to use its 
own language in schools and in printing. German teachers were appointed in 
all schools and compelled to teach according to the principles of National 
Socialism. In order to prevent the expression of the national spirit through 
artistic media, a rigid control of all cultural activities was exercised. All 
national creative activities in the cultural and artistic fields have been made 
impossible by regimentation, and the population has also been deprived of 
inspiration from the existing cultural and artistic values. Thus, especially in 
Poland, national monuments have been destroyed and libraries, archives, 
museums and art galleries carried away." 

The destruction of the foundations of the economic existence of a national 
group involved the lowering of the standard of living and a daily struggle for 
physical survival. The Jews everywhere were itmmediately deprived of the 
elementary means of existence. In Poland the German authorities shifted 
the economic resources from the Polish national group, which has been im- 
poverished, to the German national group, which became enriched, This was 
achieved primarily by confiscation of Polish property under the authority of 
the Reich Commissioner for the Strengthening of Germanism. Poles were 
expelled from trade and the Germans took over. The Germans took over all 
Polish banks. When the Post Office Savings Bank was taken over, the deposits 
were repaid only to German depositors upon production by them of a certificate 
of their German origin,!* while millions of Poles lost all their savings. 

Biological genocide was carried out in the occupied countries by a policy of 
-depopulation. Foremost of the methods employed for this purpose was the 
adoption of measures calculated to decrease the birthrate of the national 
groups of non-related blood, while at the same time steps were taken to encour- 
age the birthrate of the Volksdeutsche living in these countries. Thus in incor- 
porated Poland marriages between Pules were forbidden except by special 
permission of the Reichstatthalter of the district, who as a matter of principle 
refused to grant it. The birth rate of the alien group has beer further decreased 
as a result of the separation of males from females.4* On the other hand, 


1° ‘ Tt is the task of the director to orient and conduct the school systematically according 
to National Socialist principles.’ Order concerning the Elementary School System in 
Lorraine, February 14th, 1941, Verordnungsblatt, 1941, Nr. 88, p. 102. 

11 Extract of Note Addressed to the Allied and Neutral Powers of May 3rd, 1941, in 
Polish White Book, London, 1941. 

12 Ordinance promulgated by the German Trustee of the Polish Savings Bank, pub. 
lished in Thorner Freiheit of December 11th, 1940. 

13 The following statement by Hitler indicates that the separation of males from 
females was preconceived by Hitler as an element of genocide : ‘ We are obliged to depopu- 
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everything possible was done to encourage the birthrate of the Germans. 
Special subsidies have been provided in Poland for German families with at 
least three children.1* As the Dutch and Norwegians were considered of related 
blood, the bearing by Dutch and Norwegian women of illegitimate children 
begotten by German military men was encouraged by subsidy.15 In Holland, 
the Reich Commissioner had vested in himself the right to act as guardian or 
parent to a minor Dutch girl if she intended to marry a German.!® 

The physical debilitation and annihilation of national groups in occupied 
countries has been carried out by various methods. In the first.instance, by 
racial discrimination in feeding, through the organisation of food rationing on 
racial principles. According to an inquiry made in 1943, the following per- 
centages of meat rations were being received by the populations of the occupied 
countries (Germans, 100 per cent.), Czechs, 86 per cent. ; Dutch, 71 per cent. ; 
Poles (incorporated Poland), 71 per cent. ; Lithuanians, 57 per cent. ; French 
51 per cent.; Belgians, 40 per cent.; Serbs, 36 per cent.; Poles (General 
Goverment), 36 per cent.; Slovenes, 29 per cent. ; Jews, 0 per cent.?” 

The undesired national groups, particularly in Poland, were deprived of 
elementary necessities so as to endanger their health and lives. This method 
consisted, for example, of requisitioning warm clothing and blankets in the 
winter and withholding firewood and medicines. During the winter of 1941-2 
no fuel had been supplied to the Jews in the ghettos.1* The transfer, in un- 
heated cattle trucks and freight cars, of hundreds of thousand of Poles from 
incorporated Poland to the Government General, which took place in the midst 
of a severe winter, resulted in a decimation of the expelled Poles. 

The most direct technique of mass killings was employed mainly against 
Poles, Russians, Jews and Gypsies, as well as against leading personalities from 
among the non-collaborationist groups in all the occupied countries. The 
Jews, for the most part, have been liquidated within the ghettos,!* or taken in 
special trains to death camps in Oswiecim, Treblinka, Belzec, Majdanek, etc. 
The methods employed have been fully described in the depositions of many 
witnesses in the recent Luneburg trials of the Belsen camp criminals. 


late as part of our mission of preserving the German population. We shall have to develop 
@ technique of depopulation. If you ask me what I mean by depopulation, I mean the 
removal of entire racial units. And that is what I intend to carry out—that roughly is 
my task. Nature is cruel, therefore, we, too, may be cruel. If I can send the flower of the 
German nation into the hell of war without the smallest pity for the spilling of precious 
German blood, then surely I have the right to remove millions of an inferior race that 
breeds like vermin! And by “‘ remove ” I don’t necessarily mean destroy ; I shall simply 
take systematic measures to dam their great natural fertility. For example, I shall keep 
their men and women separated for years. Do you remember the falling birthrate of the 
world war? Why should we not do quite consciously and through a number of years 
what was at that time merely the inevitable consequence of the long war? There are 
many ways, systematical and comparatively painless, or at any rate bloodless, of causing 
undesirable races to die out.’—Rauschning, op. cit., pp. 137-38. 

14 Verordnungsblatt fuer das Generalgouvernement, 1942, No. 23, p. 125. 

18 Order of July 28th, 1942, concerning the subsidising of children of members of the 
German armed forces in occupied territories, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1942, I, p. 488. 

16 Order of the Reich Commissioner for the Occupied Netherland Territories, etc. 
Verordnungsblatt, Nr. 8, March 3rd, 1941, p. 139. 

17 Starvation over Europe (made in Germany); A Documented Record, 1943 (New 
York, 1943, pp. 37, 47, 52, published by the Institute of Jewish Affairs). 

18 Hitler’s Ten-Year War on the Jews, p. 144. 

19 See Joint Declaration by the members of the United Nations, issued simultaneously 
in Washington and in London, on December 17th, 1942. 
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These techniques of genocide, supplemented by a systematic pillage and 
destruction of church property and persecution of the clergy, together with 
the deliberate creation of an atmosphere of moral debasement within foreign 
national groups, represent an elaborate, almost scientific, system developed to 
an extent never before achieved by any nation.2® Hence the significance of 
genocide and the need to review international law in the light of the German 
practices in the last war. These practices have surpassed in their unscrupulous 
character any procedures or methods imagined a few decades ago by the 
framers of the Hague Regulations. Hence, among other items covered by these 
Regulations, there are only technical rules dealing with some, by no means all, 
of the essential rights of individuals, and these rules do not take into con- 
sideration the interrelationship of such rights with the whole problem of nations 
subjected to virtual imprisonment. 

The destruction of a nation results in the loss of its contributions to the 
world. It offends our feelings of morality and justice in much the same way as 
does the criminal killing a human being : the crime in the one case as in the other 
is murder, though on a vastly greater scale. As far back as 1933, Professor 
Lemkin submitted to the Fifth International Conference for the Unification of 
Penal Law, held in Madrid in 1933, a report to the effect that actions aiming 
at the destruction and oppression of populations should be internationally 
penalised. According to this report, the new crimes of barbarism and vandalism 
were to be internationalised to the extent that the offender should be punished 
when apprehended, either in his own country, if that was the situs of the crime, 
or in any other signatory country, if apprehended there." The principle of 
universal repression of genocide practices advocated by Professor Lemkin, had 
it been accepted, would have made it possible as early as that date to indict 
persons who had been found guilty of such criminal acts, whenever they appeared 
on the territory of one of the signatory countries. 

The Lemkin doctrine of genocide may be summarised as follows: The 
crime of genocide is a composite of different acts of persecution or destruction 
Many of those acts are already prohibited by Articles 46, 48, 52 and 56 of the 
Hague Regulations. But the entire problem of genocide needs to be dealt 
with as a whole ; therefore without ceasing in our endeavours to make wars 
impossible in future, we must see to it that the Hague Regulations are so 
amended as expressly to prohibit genocide. De lege ferenda, the definition of 
genocide in the Hague Regulations, thus amended should consist of two essential 
parts: in the first should be included every action infringing upon the life, 
liberty, health, corporal integrity, economic existence, and the honour of the 
inhabitants, when committed because they belong to a national, religious, or 
racial group ; and in the second, every policy aiming at the destruction or the 
aggrandisement of one of such groups to the prejudice or detriment of another. 

Professor Lemkin reminds us that genocide is a problem not only of war 
but also of peace. It is an especially important problem for Europe, where 
differentiation in nationhood is so marked that despite the principle of political 


20 * We know that there is no war in all our history where such ruthless and deliberate 
steps have been taken for the disintegration of civilian life and the suffering and the death 
of civilian populations.’ Hugh R. Jackson, Special Assistant to the Director of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, U.S.A. Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. VIIL., 
No. 194 (March 13th, 1943), p. 219. 

21 Raphael Lemkin, Terrorisme, Actes de la Ve Conférence Internationale pour l’Unifi- 
cation du Droit Penal (Paris, 1935), pp. 48-56, also, ibid., Akte der Barbarei und des Van- 
dalismus als delicta iuris gentium. Internationales Anwaltsblatt, Vienna, November, 1933. 
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and territorial self-determination, certain national groups may be obliged to 
live as minorities within the boundaries of other states.2* Consequently, the’ 
repression of genocide must be based not only on international and constitu- 
tional law but also on the criminal law of the various countries. Each criminal 
code should have provisions inflicting penalties for genocide practices. In 
order to prevent the invocation of the plea of superior order, the liability of 
persons who order genocide practices, as well as of persons who execute such 
orders, should be provided expressly by the penal codes of the respective 
countries. Because of the special implications of genocide in international 
relations, the principal of universal repression should be adopted for the crimes 
of genocide. According to this principle, the culprit should be liable to trial 
not only in the country in which he committed the crime, but also in any other 
country in which he might have taken refuge. Thereby, genocide should be 
added to the list of delicta juris gentium. 

Genocide, then, presents one of the most complete and glaring illustrations © 
of the violation of international law and the laws of humanity. It is essential, 
therefore, that it should be not only prohibited by law but prevented in practice | 
during the times of peace or war. 

Existing Conventions, therefore, should be modified to include in future 
an international controlling agency vested with specific powers, such as visiting 
the occupied countries and making inquiries as to the manner in which the 
occupying authorities treat nations in prison. In the last war there were no 
means of providing for alleviation of the treatment of populations under 
occupation until the actual moment of liberation. It was then too late for 
remedies, for at best. such populations can now obtain only reparation of} 
damages but never restoration of those values which have been destroyed and 


which cannot be restored. 
Francois BowEr. 


22 Particularly in Soviet Russia. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THe Eprror oF The Nineteenth Century and After 


Sm,—Mr. Bonacina, in his June letter, would appear to have discredited 
Drayson’s glaciation theory on the ground of climatic fluctuations in the past 
200 years or so. But what are the facts ? Drayson’s accurate determination 
of the centre of the precessional arc disclosed a decrease in obliquity by 12 
degrees, or from about 35} degrees, 16,000 years ago, to about 234 degrees at_ 
the present epoch. Against this in the eighty years of controversy no evidence 
has yet been adduced. He showed that in the course of this decrease the rapid 
break up of the ice would have occurred about 7,000 or 8,000 years ago. This 
was ridiculed at the time by a science that demanded a term nearly twenty times 
as long, but few to-day would be disposed to question its reasonableness. 

In focussing attention on the complex of variables that contribute to the 
make up of climate to-day, as at any other epoch, is not Mr. Bonacina studying 
the wavelets of advance and retreat common to every tide, to exclusion of the} 
long-term factor of the tide itself ? 

Yours faithfully, 
N. M. McLzop. 








